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CHERRY  WEEK 


Ill  February,  to  coincide  with  National  Cherry  Week,  we  are  featur¬ 
ing  Canned  Cherries  as  part  of  our  continuous  educational  campaign. 
In  this  month’s  advertisement,  we  are  telling  almost  100,000  retail 
grocers  “ways  to  sell  more  Canned  Cherries”— urging  them  to 
feature,  suggest,  display,  push  them  in  their  stores. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY^ 
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HAMACHEK  VINER  POWER  UNITS 


SPEED  CONTROL 


Hamachek- Waukesha  speed  control  accommodates  crop 
conditions  perfectly.  There  are  eighteen  separate  divisions  to 
locate  the  speed  regulating  lever  within  a  range  of  30%  of  the 
engine  speed.  Each  different  position  provides  for  a  change 
in  the  speed  of  the  apron  roller  about  one-half  revolution  per 
minute.  Every  condition  of  the  crop  can  be  met  instantly 
without  stopping  the  engine.  Once  adjusted,  the  governor 
will  hold  the  engine  speed  steady  until  the  crop  condition  re¬ 
quires  a  change.  This  speed  control  device  and  the  Waukesha 
governor  are  the  result  of  more  than  20  years  of  continuous 
development  of  this  one  type  of  mechanism.  The  governor  is 
built  as  a  patented  integral  part  of  the  engine,  and  is  not  an  ac¬ 
cessory  or  attachment. 


Write  for  descriptive 
circular  and 
full  Particulars 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  COMPANY 

KEWAUNEE  WISCONSIN 


SOLE  DISTRIBUTORS  OF  WAUKESHA  -  ENGINED  VINER  POWER  PLANT 


PHILLIPS  CAM  COMPAMY 

^Alanufaciuren  of  Packers  Saniiarif  Gam 


. .  JJiviMon  of  the  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKIIMG  COIHPAIMY.  Inc 

Packers  of  Pltillips  Delicious  Qualiltf  Canned  ^ooJs 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAIMD,  C.S.A. 
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CAMERON  AUTOMATIC  LINE 

Producing  300  Sanitary  Cans  Per  Minute 


Two  Customers  each  have  eleven  of 
these  Testers.  Another  Customer  has 
eight:  three  others,  each  have  three. 
Ten  Customers  each  have  one  or  two. 


Some  Makers  of  Cans 
With  Cameron  Machines 


Nestle’s  Milk  Products,  Inc. 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company. 

Armour  &  Company. 

General  Foods  Corporation. 
Corn  Products  Refining  Co. 
Swift  &  Company. 

Borden  Company. 

Empire  State  Pickling  Co. 
Phillips  Packing  Co. 

Armstrong  Paint  &  Varnish  Co. 
Texas  Oil  Co. 


Repeat  Orders  Bespeak 
Satisfaction  and  Dependability 


Kn  sn7  Ain  AMn  VAriTinw 
TESTS  AND  EJECTS  FAULTY  CANS  WITH¬ 


OUT  HELP  OF  AN  OPERATOR.  MADE 
FOR  CANS  OF  ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES. 


Standard  Oil  Co. 


CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

240  N.  Ashland  Ave.  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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CONTINENTAL 


Exeats^  me  if  I  seem 
to  lick  the  spoon” 


know*  that  canning  pfotcett  those  precious 


atroy*  vitamins  U  cookif^  in  as  open 
in  the  pretence  oC  oxygen.  When  food  i 


wkh  dsj^ten  exdn^ed.  Thus,  eech  can  he- 
comes  a  miniature  ■Cated  raiding  kettle, 
bringiog  yon  mtipn**  ohgmal  (mhnen, 
foodnets  and  (bod  value  r^||ht  at  dmr  peak, 


MS  ewim  — rf  fom  tt  yme  meoof.  Comirnernitl  Cm  C»^ 
ktom  Ofkn—Km  Yt^,  Ciias^,  Son  Frewuce. 

lieaM  and 
freshness 

COME  IN  CANS 


Watch  {or  this  advertiae- 
ment  in  full  color— the 
iirsi  o{  Continental's  1935 
campaign,  appearing  in 
TheSaturdayEveningPost 
of  February  23rd,  Good 
Housekeeping  of  April 
and  Time  of  March  11th. 


Increasing  Canned  Foods'  Popularity 


Continental  Can  Company,  in 
1935,  continues  its  constructive  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  to  educate  house¬ 
wives  to  the  true  vedue  of,  and  to 
correct  the  unfounded  prejudices 
against,  Canned  Foods. 

These  messages  in  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  Good  Housekeeping 


and  Time  follow  closely  upon  the 
Forty-Two  Million  impressions  made 
by  ContinentaTs  1934  advertising 
campaign  in  further  spreading  the 
truth  concerning  Canned  Foods. 

Let  "Health  and  Freshness  Come 
in  Cans"  be  the  slogan  of  the  indus¬ 
try  for  1935! 


COME 


NEW  YORK 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


February  25, 1985 
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EDITORIALS 

WHAT  IT  MEANS — Before  this  Gold  Case 
decision  passes  entirely  into  the  realm  of  things 
forgotten,  monetary  students  should  give  it 
careful  study  as  another  striking  evidence  of  the 
futility  of  gold  as  a  governing  agent  in  anyway  what- 
so  ever.  As  a  basis  for  “sound”  money  every  manipu¬ 
lation  of  gold  has  proved  worthless  or  useless,  and,  of 
course,  it  is  bound  to  so  prove.  The  sole  use  for  gold, 
in  the  monetary  system  of  this  country,  is  to  give  the 
bankers  control  of  everything  influenced  by  money, 
because  of  the  very  limited  amount  of  gold,  and  the 
consequent  ease  of  its  control.  Until  the  bankers  made 
this  unfair  use  of  gold,  the  intention  was  that  gold 
should  be  used  merely  as  a  measuring  stick  to  adjust 
differences  in  money-values  between  nations.  It  was 
to  be  used  as  a  scale  or  weigh  machine,  and  conse¬ 
quently,  of  course,  was  supposed  to  be  kept  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Government.  It  was  not  intended  as 
a  circulating  medium,  or  medium  of  exchange,  as 
money ;  that  is  not  since  the  passing  of  the  early  days 
of  barter ;  not  since  civilization  has  taken  the  place  of 
the  wild  tribes  and  nations.  That  is  why  “returning 
to  the  gold  basis”  as  a  means  of  ending  the  depression 
and  bringing  back  prosperity,  is  now  recognized  as 
futile.  Similarly  that  our  dollars — our  money — ^must 
be  backed  by  gold.  “Managed  currency”  and  all  the 
manipulations  of  money  to  raise  prices,  increase  em¬ 
ployment  and  restore  business  to  normal  have  proved 
“duds,”  just  as  the  enhancement  of  the  gold  value,  or 
as  more  commonly  stated,  the  devaluation  of  the  dol¬ 
lar,  have  failed  to  produce  any  such  results,  any  results 
at  all,  in  fact.  The  Powers-That-Be  have  tried  out 
every  one  of  the  tricks  of  the  money  changers — what 
the  great  banking  moguls  call  “the  underlying  prin¬ 
ciples  of  sound  financing”  (and  which  vast  hordes  of 
business  men  still  blindly  worship)  and  they  have  all 
proved  to  be  false  gods  with  feet  of  clay.  Even  the 
bankers  are  beginning  to  learn  that  money  is  not  a 
cause :  whether  it  be  of  gold,  silver,  paper  or  whatnot ; 
whether  it  be  plentiful  or  scarce.  Money  is  an  effect — 
a  result,  an  aftermath.  When  we  begin  treating  the 
money  question  in  that  light,  results  will  quickly 
follow. 

If  you  have  (are  worth)  any  money  it  is  because 
you  have  given  service  or  produced  something  which 
people  wanted ;  that  was  exchanged  for  money,  though 


not  actually  money.  You  did  not  want  money;  you 
wanted  credit  in  your  bank  account ;  in  stocks  or  bonds 
or  property — except  for  carfare  or  some  small  change 
in  your  pocket.  If  the  Powers-That-Be,  therefore, 
would  turn  their  efforts  towards  furnishing  a  con¬ 
stant  and  dependable  source  of  credit  exchange  busi¬ 
ness  of  every  sort  would  quickly  revive  and  we  would 
soon  be  back  to  normalcy,  and  stay  there.  Establish 
one  great  pumping  station,  so  that  all  credits  would 
be  kept  in  a  single  circulating  system,  and  business 
men  and  employes  will  go  about  their  business,  in  con¬ 
fidence.  With  that  in  existence  it  would  make  no 
difference  what  the  actual  money  were  composed  of, 
whether  of  gold,  silver,  paper  or  copper,  because 
money  or  currency  is  a  mere  convenience,  an  easy 
method  of  exchange,  like  a  car  check. 

The  gold  decision  was  the  death-knell  of  all  that 
horde  of  quack  nostrums  put  out  by  the  money 
changers,  for  their  own  protection  and  perpetuation; 
and  likewise  the  death-knell  of  the  world’s  managed 
currency  nonsense.  The  sun  has  broken  through  the 
murk,  and  business  will  quickly  free  itself  and  plunge 
ahead  to  greater  heights  than  ever  before.  The  next 
step,  and  the  one  about  to  be  taken,  is  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Government  bank — the  great  pumping 
station  we  have  referred  to.  That’s  all  business  needs : 
a  place  to  deposit  its  checks,  and  draw  them :  a  respon¬ 
sible  “exchange  system,”  as  alike  in  every  section  of 
the  country,  as  the  postoffices.  There  is  only  one  place 
for  that,  the  Government.  Would  you  turn  it  over  to 
individuals? 

Such  traitorous  action  was  done  in  our  early  history 
by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Hamilton,  and  you  see 
the  mess  it  brought  us  into.  That  is  where  the  indi¬ 
vidual  banking  system  came  from,  and  why;  and  why 
other  hungry  individuals  quickly  saw  the  opportunity 
to  “cut  in”  and  multiplied  these  “pumping  stations” 
into  over  20,000  different  branches,  each  individually 
owned  and  each  using  its  own  rules  and  regulations. 
Any  wonder  business  was  hampered  and  finally  laid 
prostrate?  That  is  what  we  are  now  fighting  to  get 
rid  of,  and  which  we  will  be  rid  of  as  soon  as  the 
Government  bank — not  a  central  bank  controlled  by 
these  same  individuals — is  established,  and  the  gold 
decision  has  helped  along  that  action.  The  step  will 
be  taken  by  this  Congress  and  every  business  man, 
able  to  see  through  a  ladder,  will  back  the  effort  and 
get  it  passed  into  law. 

That  does  not  mean  more  Government  in  business; 
it  is  taking  from  the  backs  of  all  business,  and  from 
all  individuals,  the  worst  governor  in  all  history.  It 
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is  restoring  to  the  Government  its  most  important 
function:  the  handling  of  the  country’s  money.  It 
will  not  be  more  politically  controlled  than  has  been 
the  U.  S.  Treasury  or  the  U.  S.  Post  Office.  It  will 
be  the  first  time  your  business,  and  your  money,  have 
ever  been  afforded  absolute  and  unselfish  protection. 

Don’t  you  want  that?  Then  let  your  representatives 
in  Washington  know  that  you  want  them  to  back  the 
bill  when  it  is  introduced. 

EFFICIENCY — Saw  something  the  other  day  that 
tickled  us  down  to  the  toes.  It  was  from  the  pen  of 
that  distinguished  writer,  Don  Marquis,  on  the  New 
York  Herald-Tribune.  In  part  he  said: 

“For  twenty  years — aye!  for  twenty-five  years,  for  I  have 
been  a  Promising  Young  Man  in  a  literary  way  for  well  nigh 
a  quarter  of  a  century — I  was  the  enemy  of  Order.  And  In¬ 
dustry.  And  Efficiency.  And  Organization.  And  Punctuality. 
If  a  Slogan  bit  me,  I  trod  upon  its  head.  If  a  man  with  a  Do¬ 
lt-Now  look  in  his  eye  came  into  the  place  where  I  was  sitting 
thinking  about  the  Cosmos  I  would  go  and  crawl  into  a  cool, 
damp  corner  under  the  bar  and  stay  there  until  somebody  Did  It 
and  they  carried  him  to  the  ambulance. 

But,  somehow,  things  of  mine  got  into  print.  I  don’t  know 
how.  I  never  did,  I  never  shall  know  how.  I  wrote  three 
hundred  columns  a  year  for  a  newspaper.  And  everybody  said: 
‘Pretty  soft!’  I  don’t  know  where  I  wrote  them,  or  how,  or 
when,  but  they  always  got  to  the  printer  some  way  or  other. 

I  had  two  desks  in  a  newspaper  office,  but  I  never  did  any 
writing  there  because  they  were  so  covered  up  with  manuscripts 
and  letters  and  stuff  that  I  could  not  get  near  them. 

I  had  a  desk  and  a  kitchen  table  and  a  typewriter  table  full 
of  half-finished  work  in  a  room  at  home.  I  never  wrote  in  that 
room,  but  I  would  go  in  and  stir  things  with  an  umbrella  some¬ 
times,  and  ideas  would  come  out  of  the  heap  . 

Everybody  said  I  was  the  laziest  person  on  earth.  I  thought 
I  was  myself.  I  did  things  for  the  magazines,  essays  and 
articles  and  short  stories,  and  got  lazier  and  lazier  and  less  and 
less  efficient.  I  did  some  novels.  I  printed  some  poems.  I  wrote 
some  plays.  I  had  an  editorial  department  every  week  in  a 
magaizne.  And  got  lazier  and  lazier  and  more  and  more  in¬ 
efficient  all  the  time.  I  used  to  make  speeches  at  the  kind  of 
soul-fights  authors  made  speeches  at. 

In  twenty  years  I  published  twenty-two  volumes.  And  all 
this  besides  a  newspaper  stint.  I  hated  work. 

So,  six  months  ago,  yielding  to  Public  Clamor — for,  after  all, 
this  is  a  democracy  and  no  citizen  has  a  right  to  any  public 
parade  of  privacy — I  installed  Efficiency. 

I  haven’t  done  a  lick  of  work  since  until  today. 

I  have  been  to  Busy,  too  Industrious,  too  Efficient,  too  Sys¬ 
tematic,  too  Orderly  to  get  anything  done. 

Tomorrow  I  am  going  back  to  a  stub  of  a  pencil  and  the 
dining-room  table  at  midnight,  and  disorder,  and  laziness,  and 
clutterdom  and  happiness.  And  maybe  I  will  get  something 
written  again.” 

SOAKED  PEAS  ARE  SPECIALTIES! 
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The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper  published  exclusively 
in  the  interest  of  the  Canned  Food  Packers  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty-sixth  year. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to  use  the  columns  of 
The  Canning  Trade  for  inquiries  and  discussions  among  them¬ 
selves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sections  are  desired,  but 
anonymous  letters  will  be  ignored. 

Address  all  communications  to  The  Canning  Trade,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 

One  Year  -------  $3.00 

Canada  -------  6.60 

Foreig^n  -------  B.OO 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each  -  .10 


Advertising  Rates  Upon  Application 
Make  all  Checks  or  Money  Orders  payable  to 
The  Canning  Trade 


A  CENTRAL  PRICE  EXCHANGE 

Easton,  Md.,  February  15,  1935. 
Tri-State  Members, 

Gentlemen : 

It  is  recognized  that  intelligent  merchandising  of 
any  product  is  based  on  the  manufacturer’s  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  current  prices  at  which  his  competitors 
are  selling.  The  code  for  the  canning  industry  has 
definitely  provided  for  open  prices,  but  has  left  the 
means  for  finding  out  competitor’s  open  prices  up  to 
the  canners  themselves. 

Obviously  the  expense  involved  would  make  it  im*r 
practical  for  a  canner  to  contact  sufficient  of  his  com¬ 
petitors  daily  to  arrive  at  the  general  level  of  prices. 
To  overcome  this,  and  in  order  to  have  this  important 
information  available  to  all  canners,  it  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  association  maintain  a  central  office 
with  which  canners  keep  on  file  their  prices,  together 
with  all  details  such  as  rates  of  discount,  allowances, 
dates  of  shipments  and  all  other  terms  which  in  any 
way  affect  the  net  price  received  for  the  commodity. 

This  whole  matter  will  be  considered  by  our  Board 
of  Directors  at  its  next  meeting  to  be  held  on  Monday, 
March  4th,  at  the  Du  Pont  Hotel,  Wilmington. 


At  least  the  decision  in  the  Morgan  Packing  Co. 
case,  rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
V  District  of  Columbia,  on  January  16th,  says  so. 
It  holds,  according  to  N.  C.  A.  Information  Letter,  that 
soaked  peas  are  a  separate  class  of  canned  foods  within 
the  purview  of  the  McNary-Mapes  Act,  and  therefor 
not  subject  to  the  regulation  that  they  be  labeled  as 
substandard  peas. 

Ho-hum,  and  lack-a-day ! 

Do  we  need  information  labeling,  and,  above  all,  the 
name  of  the  canner  on  every  label? 


We  call  this  to  your  attention  now,  hoping  that  you 
will  give  the  matter  consideration  and  advise  this  office 
prior  to  March  4th  your  opinion  of  the  idea  and  make 
any  suggestions  you  may  have  in  connection  therewith. 

Of  course,  if  you  are  a  member  of  the  board  you  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  give  your  opinions  and  sug¬ 
gestions  at  the  board  meeting. 

Very  truly  yours, 

F.  M.  SHOOK, 

Field  Secretary 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

The  Distributors^  Viewpoint 


PLAN  STUDY  OF  CANNED  FOOD  CASES 

UNDER  the  direction  of  a  subcommittee  to  be  appointed  by 
the  canners’  conference  committee  of  National- American 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  an  intensive  survey  into  the 
problem  presented  by  damages  to  cans  and  labels  will  be  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Association,  M.  L.  Toulme,  secretary,  announces. 

“Persistent  complaints  regarding  dented  cans  and  damaged 
labels  from  our  membership  throughout  the  last  two  or  three 
years,”  Mr.  Toulme  said,  “point  to  a  common  desire  that  a 
thorough  and  constructive  study  be  made  of  fibreboard  cases 
for  canned  foods;  in  fact,  all  articles  in  cans. 

“As  discussed  at  the  Chicago  convention  in  January,  this 
study  is  now  under  way.  The  first  step  is  a  comprehensive 
survey  in  order  that  a  fair  determination  may  be  made  of  the 
average  per  cent  of  damages  and  unsaleable  goods  received  in 
wholesalers  and  retailers  stores. 

“At  the  outset  this  survey  will  be  made  in  four  key  cities; 
each  of  which  represents  a  different  receiving  and  distributing 
set  up.  Many  thousands  of  cases  will  be  opened,  examined,  and 
reclosed.  For  the  purpose  of  recording  in  a  uniform  and 
accurate  manner  the  condition  of  the  cans  and  labels,  it  is 
necessary  to  fix  a  ‘yardstick’  by  which  the  varying  degrees  of 
damage  may  be  measured  and  classified.  A  committee  has 
been  named  to  fix  these  classifications  and  to  approve  the 
mechanical  means  for  measuring. 

“Grading  of  the  condition  of  the  cans  will  probably  be  divided 
into  four  groups,  namely: 

“No.  1 — Referred  to  as  undamaged  or  satisfactory. 

“No.  2 — Referred  to  as  slightly  dented. 

“No.  3 — Referred  to  as  badly  dented. 

“No.  4 — Referred  to  as  unsaleable  or  collapsed. 

“Condition  of  the  labels  will  probably  be  rated: 

“No.  1 — Referred  to  as  undamaged  or  satisfactory. 

“No.  2 — Referred  to  as  scuffed,  having  to  do  with  the  body 
of  the  label. 

“No.  3 — Referred  to  as  chipped,  having  to  do  with  the  cutting 
or  tearing  of  the  label. 

“As  this  study  proceeds,  members  will  be  kept  informed.  In 
the  meantime,  wholesale  grocers  who  have  been  troubled  by 
dented  cans  and  damaged  labels  because  of  faulty  containers 
should  file  the  story  of  their  experiences  and  their  suggestions 
for  corrective  methods  with  Mr.  C.  C.  Pascarella,  F.  H.  Leggett 
&  Company,  27th  Street  and  Hudson  River,  New  York  City, 
who  has  been  appointed  chairman  of  National- American’s  sub¬ 
committee  on  this  matter  by  Mr.  Hanf  of  N.  A.  W.  G.  A’s. 
canners’  conference  committee.” 

The  above  study  will  likewise  be  a  subject  of  great  interest 
to  the  canners  of  the  country,  who  have  a  vital  interest  in  the 
probable  findings  of  the  jobber’s  association  in  this  connection. 
The  problem  of  adequate  containers  for  the  shipment  of  canned 
foods  to  distributing  points  is  one  which  has  for  years  been  a 
subject  of  paramount  interest  to  the  canners,  and  the  progress 
of  N.  A.  W.  G.  A’s.  survey,  therefore,  -will  be  closely  followed 
by  the  trade. 

*  *  * 

DIFFERENTIALS — Of  general  interest  to  the  trade  is  the 
announcement  that  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Board  has 
authorized  a  special  inquiry  into  existing  and  proposed  code 
provisions  dealing  with  distribution  differentials  affecting  the 
channels  through  which  goods  flow  from  manufacturer  to 
retailer. 

With  changes  in  distributing  channels  in  recent  years,  it  is 
felt  that  sufficient  experience  has  developed  under  code  operation 
to  permit  a  thorough  study  by  the  Administration,  and  the 
survey  just  announced  is  intended  to  disclose  to  what  extent 
and  by  what  policies  NRA  can  and  should  contribute  to  the 
solution  of  these  merchandising  problems. 


Outlining  the  new  step.  Dr.  Willard  L.  Thorp,  chairman  of 
the  Advisory  Council,  who  will  direct  the  study  says:  “The 
problem  of  distribution  differentials  has  become  important 
because  of  the  acute  competition  between  jobbers  and  manu¬ 
facturers  who  sell  direct  to  retailers,  or  between  jobbers  and 
mass  distributors,  or  between  long-established  agencies  of  dis¬ 
tribution  such  as  jobbers  or  brokers  and  novel  or  special 
agencies  of  distribution  such  as  truckers  or  co-operatives. 

“This  problem  has  come  to  the  NRA  through  many  code 
provisions,  and  even  through  the  lack  of  code  rules  in  cases 
where  the  need  for  some  regulation  is  urged.  Some  code  pro¬ 
visions  established  vertical  merchandising  plans,  others  pre¬ 
scribe  channels  of  distribution  which  must  be  used  to  the 
exclusion  of  others.  ‘Freezing’  existing  distribution  methods, 
admittedly  below  maximum  efficiency  as  a  whole,  should  not  be 
encouraged. 

“On  the  other  hand,  new  methods  fostered  by  artificial  devices 
may  prove  less  efficient  than  the  older  channels  they  replace. 
Dislocation  of  existing  facilities  by  unfair  and  unwarranted 
competitive  grants  to  special  agencies  may  lead  to  serious 
disorganization. 

“In  several  cases  one  step  in  distribution  is  bound  by  code 
restrictions  regarding  price  filing,  maximum  discounts,  and  so 
on,  which  do  not  apply  to  other  steps  distributing  the  same 
goods,  with  the  possible  result  that  a  new  situation  of  unfair 
competition  may  have  been  created. 

“There  are  four  main  purposes  of  the  inquiry.  They  are: 

1.  To  examine  the  nature  of  the  alleged  unfair  methods  of  com¬ 
petition  in  this  general  field;  2.  To  consider  the  relevance  of 
present  code  provisions  to  the  basic  problems  as  they  appear; 
3.  To  determine  the  degree  to  which  devices  now  in  codes  are 
or  are  not  operating  in  the  public  interest;  4.  To  formulate  a 
definite  policy  for  action. 

“Among  the  code  provisions  aimed  at  such  problems  are  those 
establishing  mandatory  wholesale  differentials,  merchandising 
plans,  mandatory  classifications  of  customers,  fixed  rates  of 
discount,  resale  (wholesale)  price  maintenance,  and  the  like. 
Furthermore,  arbitrary  differentials  may  be  created  by  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  several  competing  groups  in  the  distribution  of  a 
specific  product  falling  in  separate  codes. 

“The  problems  of  distribution  differentials  have  been  made 
peculiarly  pressing  in  recent  years  by  the  development  of  mass 
distribution  and  direct  selling  to  retailers  by  manufacturers.  It 
is  charged  that  codes  have  been  employed  by  groups  of  manu¬ 
facturers  using  one  method  of  distribution  to  gain  an  advantage 
over  manufacturers  using  other  methods;  by  manufacturers  to 
gain  control  over  their  distributors;  and  by  distributors  of  one 
type  to  gain  an  advantage  over  distributors  of  another  type. 
In  general,  it  is  charged  that  many  code  provisions  have  intro¬ 
duced  elements  of  inflexibility  into  the  distribution  system  such 
as  to  preserve  inefficient  methods  and  prevent  the  development 
of  more  efficient  devices. 

“On  the  other  hand,  it  is  charged  that  because  of  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  present  policy,  many  measures  are  prohibited  where 
an  actual  benefit  to  the  economic  system  is  claimed  for  their 
use.  Furthermore,  it  is  alleged  that  the  application  of  present 
code  provisions,  frequently  only  partial  in  scope  (open  price 
filing  by  manufacturers,  but  not  by  distributors,  for  example) 
often  result  in  discriminations  worse  than  those  at  which  they 
are  directed.” 

The  purposes  of  this  study,  as  outlined  by  Dr.  Thorp,  strike 
at  the  heart  of  many  of  the  most  timely  distribution  problems 
confronting  the  grocery  trade,  and  the  findings  of  the  committee, 
which  will  be  reported  to  the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Board,  will  be  awaited  with  keen  interest. 


{Continued  on  Page  26) 
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Factors  Affecting  Production  and 
Distribution  of  Canned  Peas^  Beans 


The  determination  of  production  plans  is  a  problem 
that  always  commands  the  attention  of  canners 
at  this  season  of  the  year. 

In  this  problem  the  interest  of  the  individual  canner 
is  apparently  opposed  to  the  interest  of  the  group. 
Canners  as  a  group  want  a  pack  so  adjusted  to  pros¬ 
pective  demands  as  to  give  promise  of  a  reasonable 
profit  to  both  canners  and  growers  of  canners’  crops. 
The  individual  canner,  however,  wants  a  large  pack  for 
himself  under  this  same  set  of  conditions.  Both  the 
individual  and  the  group  are  actuated  by  the  same 
stimulus — “price.”  It  is  impossible  for  these  two  in¬ 
terests  to  be  reconciled  (so  long  as  the  individual  can¬ 
ner  reserves  the  right  to  proceed  as  if  he  alone  were 
producing  canned  food).  Control  of  production  by  co¬ 
operative  action  is  legally  possible  only  by  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  marketing  agreements.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  effect  marketing  agreements  to  control  the 
industry’s  pack,  but  without  success.  Consequently 
the  industry’s  efforts  toward  controlling  the  size  of 
the  1935  pack  will,  as  always,  be  the  sum  total  of  the 
various  individual  adjustments.  It  is  recognized,  of 
course,  that  any  plans  will  be  modified  by  nature. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of,  nor  would  it  be 
lawful  for,  the  National  Canners  Association  to 
attempt  to  control  production.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Association  would  fall  far  short  of  its  duty  to  the  in¬ 
dustry  if  it  failed  to  point  out  to  its  members  certain 
fundamental  facts  which  should  be  recognized  and 
which,  if  recognized,  might  at  least  tend  toward  the 
stabilization  of  production  in  the  industry. 

The  purpose  of  the  following  presentation  of  statis¬ 
tical  data  is  not  to  tell  you  either  individually  or  col¬ 
lectively  what  you  should  do,  but  to  show  you  what  the 
industry  has  done  in  the  past  under  certain  conditions. 

CANNED  PEAS:  STATISTICAL  FACTS 

For  Remainder  of  1934-35  Year 

lO-yr.  ave.  1934 

1921-22  to  June  1  to 
1930-31  Dec.  1 

1,000  cases  1,000  cases 


Carryover,  as  of  June  1 .  3,070  349 

New  Pack .  16,148  16,360 

Total  domestic  supply .  19,218  16,709 

Distribution  of  supply: 

Shipments — June,  July  and  August .  8,373 

Canners  stocks  (sold  and  unsold)  September  1 .  7,336 

Shipments — September,  October  and  November .  3,866 

Canners  stocks  (sold  and  unsold)  December  1 .  3,471 

Total  shipments  (domestic  consumption) .  16,818  12,238 

Difference  in  average  shipment  for  year  and  1934 

shipments  to  December  1 .  3,680 

Available  for  shipment  December  1,  1934,  to  June 

1,  1936 .  3,471 

December  1  stocks  sold  but  not  shipped .  2,467 

December  1  stocks  not  sold  nor  shipped .  1,004 

Index  of  employment .  96.6  77.8 


Carlos  Campbell 

Director,  Division  of  Statistics 
National  Canners  Association 

PROSPECTS  FOR  1935-36 

The  prospects  of  the  sale  of  the  1935  pack  of  canned 
peas  will  depend  to  a  considerable  degree  on  the  level 
of  employment.  Canned  pea  prices  and  consumption 
seem  to  be  more  sensitive  to  changes  in  employment 
and  consumer  buying  power  than  are  many  other 
canned  foods.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  rapidly 
the  canned  pea  situation  reacted  to  the  improved  em¬ 
ployment  of  1934.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however, 
that  food  prices  are  the  first  to  be  affected  by  an  in¬ 
crease  from  a  low  level  of  employment;  subsequent 
increases  in  employment  may  not  affect  the  sales  of 
food  so  much. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  say  how  many  cases  of  canned 
peas  can  be  sold  during  1935-36  but  we  suggest  that 
you  look  at  Table  7,  which  gives  among  other  things 
the  total  sales  (domestic  consumption)  for  each  of 
the  last  thirteen  years.  After  having  determined  to 
your  own  satisfaction  the  probable  size  of  pack  that 
can  be  sold  at  a  price  which  will  cover  costs  and  allow 
for  a  reasonable  additional  return  to  the  canner  for 
his  efforts,  let’s  turn  to  the  prospects  for  securing  a 
pack  of  that  size. 

The  industry’s  attempt  to  increase  or  decrease  the 
pack  is  evidenced  by  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the 
acreage  planted.  Frequently  the  acreage  planted  to 
peas  for  canning  has  only  a  remote  relation  to  the  size 
of  the  pack  realized.  One  cannot  forecast  nature’s 
influences  on  yields,  but  a  study  of  past  experiences 
may  shed  some  light  on  the  acreage  that  may  be 
planted  this  spring. 

The  acreage  of  green  peas  for  canning  has  varied 
considerably  during  the  last  fourteen  years.  The  acre¬ 
age  planted  each  year  is,  in  general,  the  result  of  the 
stimulus  of  the  price  of  canned  peas  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  That  is  to  say,  in  the  aggregate  the  re¬ 
sponse  of  pea  canners  to  a  high  price  for  canned  peas 
is  evidenced  by  an  increase  in  acreage  the  following 
year. 

This  relationship,  however,  is  not  sufficiently  definite 
to  enable  one  to  predict  the  acreage  of  green  peas  for 
canning  next  year  by  merely  observing  the  level  of 
canned  pea  prices  this  year.  A  great  many  other  fac¬ 
tors  enter  in  to  modify  the  canners’  response  to  prices. 

From  an  examination  of  the  statistical  data  avail¬ 
able  for  the  past  fourteen  years,  it  appears  that  there 
were  two  general  factors  in  addition  to  the  previous 
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FIGURE  1.  GREEN  PEAS  FOR  CANNING;  ACREAGE  AND  PRICE,  1920- 
1934.  Acreage  is  shown  by  the  black  columns,  trend  by  the  solid  black 
lines,  and  price  by  the  broken  line.  The  price  shown  for  each  year  is  the 
average  price  per  dozen  No.  2  cans  for  the  previous  marketing  season. 

year’s  price  of  canned  peas  which  tended  to  determine 
the  acreage  of  green  peas  for  canning  for  any  given 
year.  One  of  those  factors  is  the  tendency  for  pea 
acreage  to  follow  a  fairly  well  defined  cycle.  The  cycle 
is  not  perfect  but  is  sufficiently  well  defined  to  be 
worthy  of  consideration. 

Figure  1  shows  among  other  things  the  acreage  of 
green  peas  for  canning  for  each  of  the  last  fifteen 
years.  The  height  of  the  black  bar  in  each  case  indi¬ 
cates  the  acreage  for  the  year  shown  at  the  bottom  of 
the  chart.  If  you  will  observe  the  graph,  you  will  note 
that  during  the  fifteen-year  period,  there  have  been 
three  years  of  relatively  low  acreage,  the  first  in  1921, 
the  second  six  years  later,  in  1927,  and  the  third  five 
years  later  in  1932. 

You  will  note  also  there  were  two  peaks  in  about 
the  middle  of  each  of  these  cycles,  the  first  coming  in 
1924-1925  and  the  second  in  1930.  The  first  peak 
might  very  well  be  considered  as  falling  in  both  ’24  and 
’25.  Acreage  was  held  at  this  peak  point  for  two  years 
because  of  the  relatively  high  prices  of  canned  peas 
(shown  by  the  broken  line  on  the  chart). 

You  will  note  also  that  on  coming  out  of  the  depres¬ 
sion  of  1921  there  was  a  fairly  uniform  increase  in 
pea  acreage  for  three  successive  years.  Likewise  after 
the  low  point  was  reached  in  ’27,  there  were  three 
years  of  increasing  acreage,  finally  culminating  in  the 
peak  of  1930.  The  decline  in  acreage  during  these 
two  periods  was  likewise  similar.  Two  years  were 
required  to  reduce  the  acreage  from  the  peak  to  the 
low  point. 

The  question  arises,  “Will  there  be  another  similar 
cycle  in  pea  acreage  following  the  low  point  of  1932?” 
The  years  1933  and  1934  have  both  run  true  to  form. 
Will  1935  show  the  same  increase  over  ’34  as  1924  did 
over  ’23  and  1930  did  over  ’29? 

Another  general  factor  which  tends  to  modify  the 
canners’  response  to  prices  is  the  fact  that  during  the 
fourteen  years  studied,  prices  of  canned  peas  have 
shown  a  downward  trend,  whereas  acreage  of  green 
peas  for  canning  has  shown  an  upward  trend.  That 


is  to  say,  a  lower  level  of  canned  pea  prices  stimulated 
the  same  increase  in  acreage  during  the  period  from 
’27  to  ’30  as  resulted  from  higher  prices  during  the 
period  from  ’21  to  ’24.  Furthermore,  a  lower  level 
of  prices  during  the  later  period  did  not  force  the  acre¬ 
age  down  so  much  as  during  the  earlier  period. 

The  line  on  the  chart  connecting  the  tops  of  the  bars 
illustrating  the  acreage  of  the  three  low  years  shows 
a  definite  upward  trend.  Likewise  the  line  connecting 
the  peaks  shows  the  same  upward  trend.  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  those  two  lines  is  about  90,000  acres. 

The  fact  that  these  two  trend  lines  are  parallel  is 
not  an  accident.  It  very  likely  represents  the  upper 
and  lower  limits  of  expansion  and  contraction  for  a 
given  number  of  lines  of  machinery.  That  is  to  say, 
there  is  a  fairly  definite  limit  to  the  number  of  acres 
that  can  be  handled  by  a  line  of  machinery.  Rela¬ 
tively  high  prices  one  year  may  bring  unused  lines 
back  into  operation,  and  if  prices  rise  for  two  or  three 
successive  years  new  factories  may  be  built  or  new 
lines  added.  Thus,  the  potential  acreage  expansion 
may  become  greater  with  each  successive  cycle,  but 
the  relation  between  the  acreage  of  the  low  year  and 
the  following  peak  tends  to  remain  about  the  same. 

One  must  bear  in  mind  that  this  upward  trend  in 
acreage  and  the  expansion  of  the  pea  pack  during  the 
last  fourteen  years  has  resulted  in  a  period  of  lower 
prices  for  canned  peas.  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  there¬ 
fore,  that  this  upward  trend  will  continue  indefinitely 
and  pea  prices  suffer  accordingly. 

It  should  be  remembered  when  extending  trend  lines 
into  the  future  or  when  anticipating  a  recurrence  of  a 
cycle  movement  that  cycles,  and  to  some  extent  trends, 
are  the  result  of  the  aggregate  response  of  individual 
producers  to  prices. 

Other  factors  are  constantly  entering  into  the  pic¬ 
ture  to  change  the  individual  reaction  to  prices.  For 
example,  narrower  margins  of  profit,  wages,  and  other 
costs  that  are  more  or  less  controlled  may  cause  pro¬ 
ducers  to  study  more  carefully  all  of  the  statistical 
facts  relating  to  the  planning  of  their  production  and 
packing  program,  and  thus  modify  their  reaction  to  the 
price  stimulus.  These  modifications  will,  even  under 
those  circumstances,  vary  because  of  the  varied  judg¬ 
ment  of  individual  packers,  and  thus  in  the  aggregate 
the  modification  of  the  response  to  the  price  stimulus 
may  not  be  very  different  from  that  of  preceding  years. 


TABLE  1 

GREEN  PEAS:  ACREAGE.  YIELD  AND  PACK 
(Basis  of  24  No.  2’s) 


Year 

AcreaKe 

Acres 

Pack 

Cases 

Acreage  times 
Yield  per  acre  average  yield 
Cases  Cases 

1920 . 

.  136,520 

12,317,000 

90.2 

9,188,482 

1921 . 

.  123,860 

8,207,000 

66.2 

9,239,956 

1922 . 

.  168,010 

13,042,000 

82.5 

11,787.546 

1923 . 

.  189,830 

13,948,000 

73.4 

14,161,318 

1924 . 

.  226,600 

19,315,000 

85.2 

16,904.360 

1925 . 

.  226,850 

17,816,000 

78.5 

16,923,010 

1926 . 

.  218,930 

17,709,000 

80.8 

16,317,258 

1927 . 

.  163,810 

12,936,017 

78.9 

12,220,226 

1928 . 

.  206,640 

17,943,436 

86.8 

15.415,344 

1929 . 

.  232,920 

18,530,000 

79.5 

17,376,832 

1930 . 

.  266,740 

22,035,212 

82.6 

19,898,804 

1931 . 

.  223,350 

13,285,826 

59.4 

16,661,910 

1932 . 

.  187,800 

10,360,968 

55.1 

14,009,880 

1933 . 

.  217,430 

12,892,903 

59.2 

16,220,278 

1934 . 

16,741,569 

62.8 

18,677,602 

'  average . 

.  216,404 

16,148,566 

74.6 

16,148,566 
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Mr.  Henry  made  a  good 
purchase  in  1925 

He  says: 

“We,  The  Wabash  Valley  Canning  Company, 
purchased  an  Indiana  Pulper  in  1925.  It  has 
operated  throughout  each  season  since  it  was 
installed  and  no  load  has  been  heavy  enough 
to  make  it  labor. 

No  parts  have  been  replaced.  No  repairs 
necessary.  The  ORIGINAL  SCREEN  which 
came  with  the  pulper,  has  been  used  CON¬ 
TINUOUSLY  and  is  still  in  GOOD  CONDI¬ 
TION.  It’s  sanitary  features  are  unexcelled.” 

This  proves  quality,  material  and 
workmanship  in  Indiana  Equipment. 
Install  an  INDIANA  PULPER  in 
yourplant— or,  another  one — in  1935 
and  watch  it  prove  its  economy  every 
day  for  years. 

"Efficiency  In  "Uhe  Canning  ‘Plant” 


Indianapolis,  Indiana 


THE  ROD  SPLIT 
AND  SKIN  REMOVER 

helps  another  canner  to  pack 

Quality! 


Auburn,  N.  Y.,  August  8,  1932. 
THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO..  Baltimore,  Md. 

Gentlemen : 

Since  writing  you  on  June  28th,  at  which  time  we  gave  you 
our  first  impression  of  the  operation  of  your  new  Rod  Split  and 
Skin  Remover  and  Washer,  we  have  had  the  opportunity  to  ob¬ 
serve  it  throughout  the  entire  pack  of  peas  recently  finished  at 
this  plant.  We  have  no  further  comment  than  that  we  offered 
in  the  above  letter  except  to  say  that  we  believe  the  machine  is 
the  best  development  along  this  line  to  date,  for  the  particular 
purpose  it  was  designed. 

Our  entire  output  of  No.  1,  2  and  3  sieve  peas  went  through 
it,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  report  that  the  results  when  we  graded 
these  peas  for  quality,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  justified  this 
installation. 

Yours  very  truly, 

H.  C.  Hemingway  &  Co., 

By  R.  W.  Hemingway,  President. 


THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  Original  Grader  House 


SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  Office 

‘‘A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

As  an  insurance  against  loss 
New  Low  Price  $5,00 

Published  by 

The  Canning  Trade 
Baltimore,  Md. 


LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

Seed  Growers  and  Breeders 

Peas,  Beans,  Sweet  Com, 
Tomato,  Cucumber  and 
other  canners’  seeds. 


CHICAGO 


The  Kyler  LABELER  and  BOXER 


For  economical,  hish  quality  production,  KYLER  LABELING 
and  BOXING  MACHINES  are  without  equal.  Their  initial 
low  cost,  dependable  operation  and  freedom  from  repairs  make 
them  the  most  profitable  machines  of  this  type  ever  built. 

KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINES  embody 
time-tried  and  proved  principles  of  construction  throughout, 
with  working  parts  that  are  strong,  simple  and  accurate. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  mj.,  u.  s.  a. 


Domestic  Distributors — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  J.  L.  Ferguson  Company,  Joliet, 
Illinois ;  Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wisconsin ;  Bellingham  Chain  &  Forge  Co.,  South  Bellingham,  Wash. :  Emmons  &  Gallagher,  Oakland, 
California.  Canadian  Distributor — The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  Manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 
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The  size  of  pack  which  may  reasonably  be  expected 
from  a  given  acreage  depends  very  largely  on  nature. 
For  each  of  the  last  four  years  the  yield  in  cases  per 
acre  has  been  lower  than  for  any  one  of  the  preceding 
ten  years.  This  represents  the  longest  continuous  pe¬ 
riod  of  low  yields  on  record.  It  is  possible  that  these 
lower  yields  may  be  explained  to  some  degree  by 
changes  in  packing  methods  while  prices  were  low. 
The  major  portion  of  the  decline  in  yields  during  these 
years,  however,  was  a  result  of  the  hazards  of  nature. 

No  one  can  foretell  what  yields  will  be  in  1935.  It 
does  not  seem  reasonable,  however,  to  suppose  that  the 
low  yields  of  the  last  four  years  will  continue.  Judg¬ 
ing  from  the  data  shown  in  Table  1  it  would  appear 
that  the  chances  are  about  three  or  four  to  one  that 
yields  in  1935  will  be  higher  than  the  average  of  the 
last  four  years. 

In  order  that  we  may  show  the  extent  to  which  the 
size  of  the  pack  depends  upon  yields,  data  for  the  past 
fifteen  years  are  shown  in  Table  1.  You  will  note  from 
this  table  that  yields  have  ranged  from  55.1  to  90.2 
cases  per  acre  during  this  period  and  that  the  weighted 
average  was  74.6.  The  straight  average  yields  were 
80  cases  per  acre. 

The  last  column  shows  the  pack  which  would  have 
been  realized  each  year  had  the  yield  been  equal  to  the 
weighted  average.  In  1934  an  average  yield  would 
have  given  about  three  million  more  cases  than  were 
realized  from  the  250,370  acres.  On  only  one  occasion 
during  the  last  fifteen  years  have  the  acreage  of  green 
peas  for  canning  been  larger  than  that  of  1934,  and 
that  was  in  1930  when  it  was  266,740.  An  average 
yield  on  the  1930  acreage  would  have  given  nearly 
twenty  million  cases. 

CANNED  SNAP  BEANS:  STATISTICAL  FACTS 

For  Remainder  of  1934-35  Year 


8-yr.  ave.  1934 

1926-27  to  July  1  to 
1932-33  Jan.  1 

1,000  cases  1,000  cases 


Carryover,  as  of  July  1 .  710 

New  pack .  4,976  6,004 

Total  domestic  supply .  6,714 

Distribution  of  supply : 

Shipment  July  1  to  December  15 . . .  . 

Canners  stocks  (unsold)  December  15 .  1,630 

Total  shipments  (domestic  consumption) .  5,084 

Difference  in  average  shipment  for  year  and  1934 

shipments  to  January  1 .  . 

Available  for  shipment  December  15,  1934,  to  July 

1,  1935 .  1,630 

December  15  stocks  sold  but  not  shipped .  . 

December  15  stocks  not  sold  nor  shipped .  1,630 


Snap  beans  have  been  packed  in  volume  during  the 
last  few  years  only.  During  the  period  immediately 
following  the  war,  when  the  packs  of  other  canned  veg¬ 
etables  were  relatively  high,  the  pack  of  snap  beans 
was  around  two  million  cases  or  below.  Acreage  of 
snap  beans  for  canning  was  correspondingly  low  dur¬ 
ing  those  years.  There  was  not  much  stimulus  to  in¬ 
crease  acreage  and  in  1921,  when  low  prices  of  canned 
foods  in  general  forced  acreage  of  all  canning  crops 
to  the  lowest  level  of  the  post-war  period,  the  acreage 
of  snap  beans  for  canning  was  only  8,850  acres. 


The  period  of  rising  prices  which  followed  1921 
stimulated  the  packing  of  snap  beans  and  acreage  ad¬ 
vanced  rapidly.  By  1930  it  was  about  nine  and  a  half 
times  as  large  as  in  1921.  In  only  one  year  during  this 
nine-year  period  was  there  a  decline  in  the  acreage  of 
snap  beans  for  canning.  This  decline,  which  was  small, 
occurred  in  1926  and  was  probably  the  result  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  prices  of  canned  snap  beans,  which  declined 
very  materially  the  preceding  year. 

Snap  bean  acreage  has  been  influenced  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  degree  by  the  prices  of  canned  snap  beans  the 
previous  year.  The  urge  to  expand  acreage  during 
the  expansion  period  1921-1930  appears  to  have  been 
a  factor  almost  as  important  as  the  price  stimulus. 
The  peak  acreage  planted  in  1930  followed  a  decline  in 
prices  the  previous  year,  but  for  the  three  years  before 
that  prices  had  advanced  materially.  The  price  decline 


1920  21  2223:»»2e  27  23  2930213233  1934  33 


FIGURE  4.  GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS  FOR  CANNING:  ACREAGE  AND 
PRICE,  1920-1934.  Acreage  is  shown  by  the  black  columns  and  price  by 
the  broken  line.  The  price  shown  for  each  year  is  the  averape  price  of 
green  beans  per  dozen  No.  2  cans  for  the  previous  marketing  season. 

in  1929-1930  was  in  large  part  the  result  of  over¬ 
expansion  in  the  pack  of  snap  beans,  but  it  was  influ¬ 
enced  to  a  considerable  degree  by  the  competition  from 
fresh  snap  beans.  This  increasingly  important  factor 
of  competition,  together  with  another  large  pack  in 
1930  and  the  decline  in  purchasing  power  of  consumers, 
forced  the  price  of  canned  snap  beans  down  much 
faster  and  to  a  relatively  lower  level  than  the  price 
of  other  canned  vegetables. 

Snap  bean  acreage  for  canning  responded  to  this 
price  decline  by  declining  from  the  peak  of  78,690 
acres  in  1930  to  the  1932  level  of  31,460.  The  tendency 
to  expand  snap  bean  acreage,  however,  appears  not  to 
have  been  discouraged  by  the  precipitous  decline  in 
prices  from  1929-30  to  1931-32.  This  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  although  prices  in  1932-33  were  slightly 
lower  than  those  of  1931-32,  the  1933  acreage  was 
increased  to  40,770  acres.  The  1933-34  prices  of  snap 
beans  advanced  about  12  per  cent,  very  largely  because 
of  an  improvement  in  consumer  purchasing  power 
which  was  associated  with  no  corresponding  increase 
in  the  competition  of  fresh  snap  beans  and  other 
canned  vegetables.  This  price  advance  served  to  stim¬ 
ulate  a  further  increase  in  acreage  in  1934. 

The  acreage  data  of  green  and  wax  beans  for  can¬ 
ning  are  available  for  the  fifteen  years  shown  in  Table 
6.  Pack  figures,  however,  have  been  collected  only  for 
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REMODERNIZE 

FOR 

Better  Quality  —  Better  Satisfied  Customers  —  Better  Profits 

WITH 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT 

A  new  Washing,  Elevating  and  Conveying  system  thoroughly  tested  under  the  fire 
of  actual  cannery  operation.  It  eliminates  losses.  Increases  production.  Greatly 
improves  factory  sanitation  and  working  conditions. 

♦HYDRAULIC:  “That  science  of  liquids  in  motion  and  the  application 
of  the  forces  which  influence  the  motions  of  water  for  practical  purposes” 

Manufaclured  by) 

540  W.  POPLAR  AVE.  THE  scon  VINER  CO.  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

MAKERS  OF  SCOTT  IMPROVED  GREEN  PEA  VINERS  &  VINER  FEEDERS 
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the  last  nine  years  of  the  period.  Consequently  yields 
and  cases  per  acre  were  calculated  for  the  nine-year 
period  only. 

During  this  period  the  yield  has  varied  widely.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  the  case  of  beans  it  appears  as  though 
the  yield  per  acre  has  been  as  important  as  the  size 
of  the  acreage  in  determining  the  size  of  the  pack.  In 
1929,  for  example,  the  pack  was  larger  than  that  of 
1930  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  acreage  was  nearly 
14,000  acres  smaller.  In  1934  in  spite  of  very  low 
yields  in  some  sections  because  of  the  drought,  the 
average  yield  in  cases  per  acre  for  the  entire  country 
was  well  above  average. 

The  last  column  in  Table  6  gives  the  pack  that  would 
have  been  obtained  on  each  year’s  acreage  had  yields 
been  equal  to  the  weighted  average  for  the  nine-year 
period.  The  weighted  average  was  129  cases  per  acre, 
somewhaTTower  than  the  straight  arithmetic  average 
of  133  cases  per  acre.  This  is  because  the  years  of 
large  acreage  and  large  pack  were  for  the  most  part 
years  of  low  yields.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  when 
the  prospects  were  for  a  large  pack,  canners  may  have 
packed  a  smaller  percentage  of  the  actual  yields  ex¬ 
pressed  in  tons  of  beans  per  acre. 


The  pack  of  green  and  wax  beans  has  in  the  past 
been  only  very  remotely  related  to  the  size  of  the  acre¬ 
age  for  canning.  Consequently  one  cannot  conclude 
that  the  pack  in  1935  will  be  higher  than  that  of  1934 
if  there  is  a  slight  increase  in  acreage. 

TABLE  6 


GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS  FOR  CANNING:  ACREAGE,  YIELD,  AND 
PACK,  1920-1934 
(Cases  of  24  No.  2’s) 


Year 

Acreage 

Acres 

Pack 

Cases 

Yield  per  acre 
Cases 

Acreage  times 
average  yield 
Cases 

1920 . 

....  11,680 

1921 . . 

....  8,860 

1922 . 

....  12,460 

1923 . 

....  16,410 

1924 . 

....  25,030 

1925 . 

....  36,310 

1926 . 

....  27,560 

4,037,000 

146 

3,553,950 

1927 . 

....  28,920 

4,676,767 

161 

3,730,680 

1928 . 

....  46,640 

6,215,320 

136 

5,887,560 

1929 . 

....  65,040 

8,528,957 

131 

8,390,160 

1930 . 

....  78,690 

8,250,848 

105 

10,151,010 

1931 . 

....  62,710 

6,067,091 

115 

6,799,690 

1932 . 

....  31,460 

4,023,544 

128 

4.068,340 

1933 . 

....  40,770 

5,531,865 

136 

5,259,330 

1934 . 

....  44,850 

6,300,462 

140 

5,785,650 

9-year  averaKe . 

.  46,181 

6,959,094 

•129 

5,959,094  • 

....  35.091 

•  Weighted  average. 

{b actors  aficcting  the  Production  and  Distribution  of  Canned  Corn  and  Tomatoes 

lull  I  be  Published  Next  Week.) 


TABLE  7.  CANNED  TOMATOES,  CORN  AND  PEAS:  SUPPLY,  DISTRIBUTION  AND  PRICE,  1921-22  TO  1933-34 
(Supply  and  distribution  stated  in  thousands  of  cases,  basis  of  24  No.  3’s  for  tomatoes  and  24  No.  2’s  for  corn  and  peas) 


1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1924-25 

1925-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

TOMATOES 

Supply : 

Carryover  August  1 . 

6,300 

2,500 

1,000 

2,400 

1,400 

3,800 

2,100 

3,300 

1,000 

1,000 

3,900 

750 

268 

429 

New  pack . 

4,017 

11,538 

14,672 

12,519 

19,770 

9,455 

13,137 

8,539 

14,145 

16,998 

9,573 

12,350 

11,986 

Imports  . 

118 

414 

625 

1,493 

1,716 

1,621 

2,097 

2,304 

2,978 

1,519 

1,850 

1,460 

1,406 

Total  supply . 

10,435 

14,452 

16,297 

16,412 

22,885 

14,876 

17,334 

14,143 

18,123 

19,517 

15.323 

14.560 

13.660 

Distribution  of  supply : 

Exports  . 

180 

184 

106 

117 

162 

136 

81 

98 

59 

93 

82 

34 

Domestic  consumption.... 

7,935 

13,272 

13,713 

14,907 

18,968 

12,624 

13,898 

13,062 

17,025 

15,558 

14,480 

14,210 

13,197 

Carryover  July  31 . 

2,500 

1,000 

2,400 

1,400 

3,800 

2,100 

3,300 

1,000 

1,000 

3,900 

750 

268 

429 

Total  distribution . . 

.  10,435 

14,452 

16,297 

16,412 

22,885 

14,876 

17,334 

14,143 

18,123 

19,517 

15,323 

14,560 

13,660 

Average  price  per  dozen... 

.  $1,155 

$1,033 

$1,090 

$1,185 

$0,814 

$0,962 

$0,876 

$1,111 

$1,044 

$0,766 

$0,719 

$0,644 

Per  capita  consumption 

(cans)  . 

.  1.78 

2.93 

2.99 

3.21 

4.03 

2.65 

2.86 

2.61 

3.37 

3.04 

2.83 

2.81 

2.26 

CORN 

Supply : 

Carryover  August  1 . 

.  3,040 

230 

110 

70 

240 

5,820 

8,900 

3,760 

3,250 

3,250 

1,690 

6,690 

2,188 

757 

New  pack . 

.  8,843 

11,419 

14,106 

12,131 

24,320 

19,069 

10,347 

14,497 

17,487 

15,692 

19.415 

9.358 

10.193 

11.268 

Imports  .  .  . 

Total  supply . 

11,883 

11,649 

14,216 

12,201 

24,560 

24.889 

19,247 

18,247 

20,737 

18.942 

21.105 

16.048 

12.381 

12.025 

Distribution  of  supply : 

Exports  . 

96 

178 

168 

194 

171 

156 

297 

307 

132 

67 

48 

46 

Domestic  consumption... 

11,653 

11,443 

13,968 

11,793 

18,546 

15,818 

15,341 

14,700 

17,180 

17,120 

14.348 

13,812 

11,578 

Carryover  July  31 . 

230 

110 

70 

240 

5,820 

8,900 

3,760 

3,250 

3,250 

1,690 

6,690 

2,188 

757 

Total  distribution . 

11,883 

11,649 

14,216 

12,201 

24,560 

24,889 

19,247 

18,247 

20,737 

18,942 

21,105 

16,048 

12,381 

Average  price  per  dozen... 

$0,879 

$0,858 

$0,965 

$1,415 

$0,933 

$0,864 

$0,988 

$0,892 

$0,943 

$0,894 

$0,624 

$0,574 

Per  capita  consumption 

(cans)  . 

.  2.61 

2.53 

3.05 

2.54 

3.94 

3.32 

3.16 

2.94 

3.40 

3.71 

2.82 

2.68 

2.25 

PEAS 

Supply : 

Carryover  June  1 . 

4,000 

4,300 

6.000 

6,000 

3,400 

3,500 

3.500 

6,000 

3.000 

1,000 

349 

New  pack . 

..  8,207 

13,042 

13,948 

19,315 

17,816 

17,709 

12,936 

17,943 

18,530 

22,035 

13,286 

10,366 

12,893 

15,742 

Imports  . . 

28 

50 

64 

66 

61 

38 

38 

55 

21 

36 

9 

8 

Total  supply . 

..  12,207 

13,070 

13,998 

19,379 

22,182 

23,760 

18,974 

21,381 

22,085 

25,556 

19,322 

13,375 

13,901 

Distribution  of  supply : 
Exports  . 

29 

102 

129 

187 

165 

173 

186 

224 

304 

214 

91 

67 

84 

Domestic  consumption.. 

..  12,178 

12,968 

13,869 

14,892 

16,017 

17,687 

15,388 

17,657 

18,281 

19,342 

16,231 

12,308 

13,468 

Carryover  May  31 . 

4,300 

6,000 

6.000 

3,400 

3,500 

3,500 

6,000 

3,000 

1,000 

349 

Total  distribution . 

..  12,207 

13,070 

13,998 

19,379 

22,182 

23,760 

18,974 

21,381 

22,085 

25,566 

19,322 

13,.376 

13,901 

Average  price  per  dozen.. 

..  $1,134 

$1,180 

$1,270 

$1,163 

$0,987 

$0,922 

$1,032 

$0,991 

$1,054 

$0,926 

$0,908 

$0,912 

$1,042 

Per  capita  consumption 
(cans)  . 

..  2.73 

2.86 

3.02 

3.21 

3.41 

3.69 

3.12 

3.53 

3.62 

3.78 

3.17 

2.39 

2.55 

Index  of  employment . 

85 

101 

100 

97 

101 

100 

97 

100 

95 

79 

67 

61 

78 

78 
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WASHBURN-WILSON  SEED  COj 

MOSCOW-lbAHO  I 


Outstanding 


Varieties 


Seed 

Peas 


PERPECTAH 


WALAH 


ALAH 


PERFECTAH 

Mid-Season 

Yes  —  just  like  Perfection 
in  vine  type,  season,  yield, 
and  quality — and,  of  course, 
wilt  resistant. 

Our  wilt  resistant  Perfec¬ 
tions  are  making  history  in 
the  canning  trade. 

Book  your  future  require¬ 
ments  early. 


EARLY 
PERFECTAH 


L 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods:  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner.  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


IT’S  a  changing  world  in  which  we  live  today.  We 
must  change  with  it  or  lose  step  with  the  march  of 
events.  Orators  from  time  immemorial  have 
watched  lines  of  marching  veterans  in  review  at 
Decoration  Day  and  have  told  us  about  our  hope  being 
with  the  young  men  following  the  veterans  who  by 
right  of  honor  lead  the  processions. 

New  Dealers  in  Washington  may  be  visionary  in  the 
main,  but  from  all  the  welter  of  suggestions,  plans  and 
preaching,  much  good  for  all  has  already  transpired. 
Not  all  accepted  plans  have  been  formulated  by  men 
of  any  certain  age  in  years,  but  those  young  in  spirit, 
irrespective  of  their  ages,  have  moulded  public  thought 
and  action  thus  far.  Industry  must  change  with  the 
times. 

The  canning  trade  is  no  exception.  We  can  no  more 
go  on  marketing  the  same  old  packs  in  the  same  old 
way  we  formerly  followed  than  we  can  go  through  our 
safe  deposit  boxes  and  find  securities,  worth  in  actual 
spendable  dollars  what  we  paid  for  them.  The  public 
clamors  for  something  different,  will  the  canning 
industry  produce  it  at  a  great  deal  of  profit  to  all  or 
will  we  lag  behind  other  lines  already  far  advanced  in 
mode,  design  and  performance  from  the  antiquated 
models  of  1929. 

Automobiles  looked  last  year  as  if  they  were  designed 
by  Buck  Rogers  for  a  trip  to  Mars,  today  we  think 
nothing  of  air-flow  or  stream-lined  models,  we  would 
not  feel  right  in  a  new  car  built  along  lines  classic  a 
year  or  two  ago.  And  automobile  sales  increase,  steel 
mills  work  full  time,  auto  accessory  plants  call  men 
back  to  work  who  have  not  been  on  a  payroll  for  a 
year  or  two.  New  models  create  new  business,  new 
containers,  re-vamped  labels  will  increase  sales  of 
canned  foods.  True,  you  have  come  so  far  along  the 
road  to  independence  by  means  of  the  labels,  products 
and  containers  with  which  you  started.  You  have  seen 
others  attempt  to  introduce  something  new  into  a  few 
markets,  you  have  seen  them  fail  and  lose  money.  You 
feel  1935  is  no  year  in  which  to  experiment. 

Well,  the  foundation  of  many  great  fortunes  was 
laid  while  this  country  was  in  or  just  coming  out  of 
depressions.  Only  yesterday  I  talked  with  a  man  who, 
on  September  1,  1933,  was  on  city  relief  at  $4.20  a 
week  for  himself,  wife  and  two  little  children.  An 
acquaintance  buried  his  wife,  and  anxious  to  get  away 
from  the  painful  scenes  surrounding  her  deathbed, 
offered  to  sell  the  man  in  question  his  store.  It  was  a 
poor  store  in  a  poor  neighborhood  and  would  have 
brought  little  in  cash.  The  man  about  whom  I  am 


writing  bought  it  and  borrowed  $5.00  in  addition  with 
which  to  buy  a  small  stock  of  tobacco.  Today  he  is 
averaging  sales  of  $40.00  a  day,  seven  days  in  the  week 
in  this  location  almost  so  poor  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
it  could  not  be  given  away.  He  has  bought  new, 
needed  fixtures  and  the  ground  on  which  his  store  and 
home  stands.  He  is  way  ahead  of  the  majority  in  so 
far  as  coming  out  of  the  depression  is  concerned. 
Driving  with  him  on  the  street  where  his  store  is 
located  he  told  me  of  two  vacant  lots  next  to  his  which 
could  be  bought  for  a  small  sum.  He  pointed  to  a  nice 
brick  store  as  we  passed  it  and  said:  “I’ll  buy  those 
lots  and  build  a  store  like  that  one.  No,  not  like  that 
one.  I’ll  build  a  better  one !”  Don’t  you  see  why  he  has 
come  so  far  from  the  valley  of  despond?  Of  course 
you  do,  it’s  because  he  has  a  vision  of  what  he  can  do. 

Nicholas  Appert  had  a  vision  when  he  put  the  first 
food  into  cans,  Gail  Borden,  too,  was  a  dreamer  when 
he  spent  weeks  and  months  and  even  years  fooling 
around  the  Shaker  village  in  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  with  a 
little  vacuum  pan  until  he  finally  successfully  pre¬ 
served  cow’s  milk.  Interested  canners  have  attempted 
for  years  to  can  corn  on  the  cob  in  such  a  way  and 
manner  it  would  seem  when  eaten  like  fresh  corn.  Not 
deterred  by  the  failure  of  so  many  to  accomplish  this 
feat  a  leading  canner  is  selling  a  lot  of  corn  on  the 
cob  canned  in  vacumn. 

Have  you  dreamed  any  about  your  business  lately? 
If  you  have  not,  you  had  better  get  busy  or  some  one 
will  be  doing  later  in  this  year  what  you  have  always 
considered  attempting  but  never  got  around  to. 

Get  by  yourself  some  day  soon  and  consider  care¬ 
fully  your  products.  Are  you  packing  all  necessary 
to  enable  your  representatives  to  make  a  good  show¬ 
ing  selling  them?  Are  your  labels  all  you  wish  them 
to  be?  Is  there  a  product  you  might  pack  which  has 
a  chance  of  going  over  eventually  ?  Or  increasing  your 
present  sales? 

Many  a  short  line  packer  ought  to  listen  to  his  sales¬ 
men  and  extend  his  line  by  just  a  few  items.  Such 
additions  would  open  many  additional  distributors 
stocks  to  the  line  as  a  whole.  Other  canners  watch 
competitors  build  business  rapidly  by  means  of  attrac¬ 
tive  labels  while  their  own  label  books  show  year  after 
year  the  same  assortment.  If  a  canner  does  not  feel 
he  can  go  to  the  expense  of  getting  up  an  entirely  new 
line  of  labels  he  can  at  least  get  one  new  one  a  year. 
My  opinion  is  that  if  he  does  this  he  will  not  wait  to 
finish  the  job  one  label  at  a  time.  Are  you  packing 
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kidney  beans?  And  just  kidney  beans?  If  you  are, 
why  not  pack  Chili  as  well? 

Really,  the  field  of  new  products  in  cans  is  one  that 
has  been  only  scratched.  Another  fruitful  source  of 
increased  sales  and  net  income  should  be  the  marketing 
of  associated  products.  In  many  markets  ready  to  use 
pie  crust  is  a  good  seller.  Did  you  ever  think  of  selling 
a  can  of  pumpkin  and  a  package  of  ready-to-use  pie 
crust  at  one  price?  If  you  did  this  you  would,  of 
course,  pack  them  both  in  the  same  case,  price  the  case 
to  your  dealers  as  a  unit  and  by  so  doing  reduce  their 
inventory  in  both  pie  crust  and  canned  pumpkin.  A 
great  deal  of  evaporated  milk  is  used  in  making  ice-box 
ice  cream.  The  base  of  most  of  this  is  a  powder  retail¬ 
ing  at  a  low  price,  but  showing  all  parties  connected 
with  the  transaction  a  good  profit.  Some  evaporated 
milk  canner  might  well  afford  to  market  a  dozen  cans 
of  tall  evaporated  milk  and  a  dozen  packages  of  ice¬ 
cream  powder.  Cherry  canners  might  use  the  idea 
of  selling  a  pie  crust  as  well  as  the  pumpkin  canners. 
Packers  of  fruits  for  salad  know  a  dressing  of  some 
sort  is  used  on  their  product,  why  not  market  one? 

If  your  product  is  packed  24  or  more  to  a  shipping 
container,  why  do  you  put  so  many  in  a  case?  Isn’t 
it  because  you  first  saw  it  packed  that  way?  Have 
you  ever  asked  your  distributors,  wholesale  and  retail, 
if  they  would  find  your  packing  more  convenient  if  you 
changed  to  some  other  unit? 

Some  packers  of  vegetables  add  a  salt  brine  to 
certain  products,  others  do  not.  Do  you  fellows,  who 
do  not  flavor  tomatoes  with  salt  when  canning,  omit 
the  salt  because  you  feel  your  buyers  and  the  consumer 
will  like  the  product  better  without  the  salt  or  do  you 
leave  out  the  salt  because  you  save  a  little  on  packing 
costs.  If  you  are  doing  this,  ask  a  half  dozen  buyers 
whose  opinions  you  respect  whether  or  not  you  should 
continue  packing  unsalted  tomatoes  next  year. 

The  year  1935  will  require  a  lot  of  thinking  on  your 
part  along  with  your  doing.  Weigh  carefully  each 
operation  in  your  packing  as  a  whole  and  in  compari¬ 
son  to  what  you  have  considered  doing  “if”  such  and 
such  a  thing  happened.  If  you  can  find  a  single  part 
of  the  whole  which  you  feel  might  be  improved  to  your 
profit,  change  that  part  to  satisfy  your  inclination  in 
the  matter.  If  you  have  been  wanting  for  a  long  time 
to  get  up  a  new  label  or  two,  do  it.  If  you  have  always 
had  in  mind  an  experimental  pack  of  some  sort  or 
another,  now  is  the  time  to  finally  decide  in  favor  of 
putting  it  up. 

We  must  change  with  the  times,  we  should  keep 
abreast  of  them  or  even  be  a  leader.  Leadership 
carries  restrictions  and  imposes  penalties,  but  it  pays 
large  dividends  of  satisfaction  when  attained. 


PEERLESS 
SUPER  HUSKER 


An  “Avalanche” — that’s  the 
best  word  we  can  think  of  to 
describe  the  output  of  the  Peer¬ 
less  Super  Husker,  the  ideal  pace¬ 
maker  for  the  entire  corn  cannery. 


The  Super  actually  husks  four  ears  at 
a  time  handling  corn  at  the  rate  of  120  to 
160  ears  per  minute — all  that  two  operators 
working  at  top  speed  can  possibly  feed. 


Production  is  tremendously  speeded  up  by 
use  of  Super  Huskers  and  they  turn  out 
highly  satisfactory  work  on  all  varieties 
of  corn. 


Mail  the  coupon  below  for  full  details  and 
your  free  copy  of  General  Catalog  No.  200 
showing  the  complete  Sprague -Sells  line 
of  equipment  for  canning  all  food  products. 


Modern  Canning  Equipment  jor  ALL  Food  Products 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

Division  of  FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 


CANNERS’  CONVENTIONS 

MARCH  1-2 — Utah  Canners  Association  25th  Annual, 
Hotel  Ben  Lomond,  Ogden,  Utah. 

MARCH  7-9 — Canners  League  of  California.  Annual. 

Del  Monte  Hotel,  Del  Monte,  Calif. 

APRIL  11-12 — Tri-State  Packers  (Spring  Meeting), 
Lord  Baltimore  Hotel,  Baltimore. 

MAY  2-3 — Indiana  Canners  (Spring  Meeting),  Clay- 
pool  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 
Hoopeston,  Illinois 

Please  send  full  details  of  Peerless  Super 
Huskers  and  your  General  Catalog  No.  200. 


IS 
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FUTURE  PEA  PRICES  AND  CONDITIONS 

As  viewed  by  Harvy  Burr,  Wisconsin 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  the  question 
of  future  prices  is  very  much  in  the  air  and,  of 
course,  we  have  been  bombarded  for  several 
weeks  past  with  requests  for  opinions  and  information 
concerning  future  price  schedules  on  Wisconsin  peas 
for  1935.  We  have  received  a  sufficient  numoer  of 
price  schedules  from  our  members  so  that  we  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  compile  and  send  out  the  following  summary 
for  your  information  and  files. 

You  will  take  notice  that  I  have  stated  in  this  report 
the  range  of  prices,  a  high  and  a  low,  for  each  grade 
and  sieve  size  and  in  the  second  column  what  seems  to 
be  the  average  price  for  that  particular  grade  and  sieve 
size.  Understand  clearly  that  this  average  price  is 
not  the  average  between  the  high  and  the  low,  but  the 
nearest  average  figure  that  1  could  calculate  from  the 
price  lists  submitted.  The  only  comment  that  I  have 
to  offer  is  the  apparent  fact  that  there  is  altogether 
too  wide  a  range  between  the  high  and  the  low  price 
quoted  on  the  lists  which  we  have  received. 

Several  copies  of  1935  growers  contracts  have  also 
been  received  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  there 
seems  to  be  a  very  decided  increase  in  the  prices  to  be 
paid  for  raw  products  this  coming  season.  A  few 
companies  report  prices  to  growers  approximately  the 
same  as  last  year,  but  the  great  majority  report  an  in¬ 
crease  of  from  10  to  as  high  as  25  per  cent  over  last 
year’s  prices.  Quotations  on  file  in  this  office  indicate 
an  increase  in  the  cost  of  other  supplies  and  materials 
for  1935.  In  view  of  those  very  evident  increases  in 
the  cost  of  production,  it  would  seem  extremely  unwise 
to  contract  for  futures  on  the  basis  that  some  of  these 
reports  indicate.  You  can  rest  assured  that  your  pack¬ 
ing  costs  will  not  be  less  than  they  were  last  year  even 
though  the  crop  does  turn  out  to  be  a  normal  crop. 
Even  though  you  may  be  able  to  operate  your  plant 
at  capacity  this  next  season,  you  will  not  be  able  to 
lower  your  costs  to  the  point  where  some  of  those  low 
prices  are  justified. 

Remember  also  that  there  are  no  code  provisions 
that  will  force  you  to  sell  your  pack  at  anything  other 
than  your  own  individual  prices.  There  is  not  and 
will  not  be  any  government  regulation  as  to  the  prices 
you  pay  your  growers  for  this  season’s  crop.  You  are 
entirely  on  your  own  in  this  respect.  There  is  evi¬ 
dently  a  very  active  inquiry  developing  for  future 
contracts.  Your  own  good  judgment  must  prevail  as 
to  the  amount  of  this  business  which  you  accept  and 
the  prices  at  which  you  offer  futures.  Remember  that 
you  can  not  sell  a  large  volume  of  futures  at  prices 
below  your  cost  of  production  and  realize  even  a  fair 
margin  of  profit  on  the  balance  of  your  pack.  I  look 
for  a  fairly  staple  spot  market  next  fall.  It  will  prob¬ 
ably  not  be  at  a  higher  level  than  the  future  market, 
however.  This  means  that  the  prices  established  at 
this  time  on  futures  will  be  about  the  average  price 
received  for  the  entire  pack  for  1935. 

Moisture  conditions  in  Wisconsin  are  extremely 
favorable  and  all  indications  point  toward  a  normal 
crop  this  year.  The  acreage  in  Wisconsin  to  be  planted 
to  peas  for  canning,  in  my  judgment,  will  be  increased 


approximately  10  per  cent  over  last  year.  This  means 
that  the  1935  pack  will  prove  successful  and  profitable 
to  you  just  to  that  extent  that  you  exercise  the  best 
possible  judgment  in  establishing  future  prices  at  this 
time. 

STAY  ON  YOUR  OWN  RESERVATION— Several 
complaints  have  come  in  recently  relative  to  neighbor¬ 
ing  canners  contracting  acreage  in  somebody  else’s 
territory.  Five  and  ten  dollar  bills  for  each  acre  con¬ 
tracted  in  this  competitive  territory  seem  to  be  very 
much  in  evidence.  “Afternoon  tea  parties”  are  being 
staged  for  the  benefit  of  growers  in  these  competitive 
districts  and  instead  of  chiselling  buyers  and  dis¬ 
tributors  cutting  prices,  etc.,  on  the  finished  product, 
the  disturbance  seems  to  have  been  transferred  to  the 
growing  areas  in  closely  adjacent  territory. 

To  me,  this  is  a  very  deplorable  situation  wherever 
it  exists  and  one  that  I  think  can  best  be  adjusted  by 
all  parties  concerned  getting  together  with  a  map  and 
coming  to  a  definite  understanding  and  agreement  as 
to  the  boundary  lines  of  each  reservation.  Further¬ 
more,  this  situation  is  bordering  on  a  code  violation 
which  prohibits  the  interference  on  the  part  of  one 
member  of  the  industry  with  another  member’s  con¬ 
tract.  Of  course,  there  may  or  may  not  be  actual  con¬ 
tracts  in  existence  in  this  case,  but  interference  with 
growers  in  an  established  territory  is  getting  pretty 
close  to  a  code  violation. 

I  would  suggest  that  more  attention  be  paid  to  the 
established  acreage  in  your  territory,  the  problem  of 
soil  fertility,  improved  cultural  methods,  better  seed, 
etc.,  rather  than  an  invasion  of  growing  territory  that 
rightfully  comes  within  the  boundaries  of  your  neigh¬ 
bor’s  reservation.  Personally,  I  find  it  somewhat  diffi¬ 
cult  to  justify  some  of  the  high  prices  that  are  being 
offered  for  peas  in  this  competitive  territory  with 
prices  on  futures  that  are  being  so  much  talked  about 
at  this  time. 

ALASKAS  24/2’s  SWEETS  24/2’s 


Fancy — Grade  A 

Price  range  Average 

as  reported  Price 

No.  1— $1.55-$2.00  $1.80 

No.  2—  1.45-  1.75  1.70 

No.  3—  1.35-  1.60  1.50 


Exra  Standard — Grade  B 


Price  range 

Average 

as  reported 

Price 

No. 

1- 

-$1.40-$1.70 

$1.60 

No. 

2- 

-  1.30- 

1.50 

1.45 

No. 

3- 

-  1.15- 

1.35 

1.25 

No. 

4- 

-  1.00- 

1.12% 

1.10 

No. 

5- 

-  1.00- 

1.07% 

1.05 

Standard — Grade  C 

Price  range  Average 
as  reported  Price 

No.  1— $1.20-$1.35  $1.25 

No.  2—  1.15-  1.20  1.17% 

Nc.  3—  1.05-  1.15  1.10 

No.  4— .92V2-  1.00  .971/2 

No.  5—  .95-  .  .95 


Fancy — Grade  A 

Price  range 

Average 

as  reported 

Price 

No.  1— $1.55-$1.80 

$1.75 

No.  2—  1.45-  1.75 

1.70 

No.  3—  1.35-  1.55 

1.50 

No.  4—  1.25-  1.35 

1.30 

No.  5—  1.15-  1.25 

1.20 

No.  6—  1.15-  1.25 

1.20 

Ung.—  1.30-  1.40 

1.35 

Extra  Standard- 

-Grade  B 

No.  1— $1.40-$1.70 

$1.60 

No.  2—  1.35-  1.60 

1.50 

No.  3—  1.25-  1.35 

1.30 

No.  4—  1.15-  1.25 

1.20 

No.  5—  1.05-  1.15 

1.10 

No.  6—  1.05-  1.15 

1.10 

Ur.g.—  1.15-  1.25 

1.20 

Standard — Grade  C 

No.  1— $1.25-$1.35 

$1.30 

No.  2—  1.15-  1.30 

1.25 

No.  3—  1  00-  1.15 

1.10 

No.  4—  .95-  1.05 

1.00 

No.  5—  .95-  1.05 

1.00 

No.  6—  .95-  1.00 

.97% 

Ung.  —  1.00-  1.15 

1.10 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  mtist  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  urdikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  vnth  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  —  Machinery 

FOR  SALE— 175  gallon  steam  jacketed  copper  kettles, 
$150.00  each,  while  they  last.  We  are  dealers  in  can¬ 
ning  machinery. 

Ashley  Mixon  Co.,  “Heart  of  the  Ozarks” 
Springfield,  Mo. 

FOR  SALE —  Canning  Equipment  for  factory,  farm 
and  home. 

Baker  Brothers,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 

FOR  SALE— Pea  Canning  Equipment.  Viners,  Nest¬ 
ed  Graders,  Washers,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Quaker  Maid  Co.,  Inc.,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— 2  Hansen  16”  Elevator  Boots,  complete 
with  idler,  drives,  buckets,  takeup  boxes  and  52 
Roller  pin  chain  guaranteed  in  first  class  condition. 
Only  used  few  years.  Reason  for  selling  installing 
washer  elevator.  Also  one  Hansen  16”  Elevator 
Boot  used  about  eight  years,  complete  with  No.  52 
common  chain,  buckets,  drives,  etc, 

Fuhremann  Canning  Co.,  Appleton,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE— Two  No.  3  Townsend  Bean  Cutters.  One 
No.  4  Reeves  Variable  Speeder  for  operating  two 
viners.  All  in  good  condition. 

Fuhremann  Canning  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE— 2  Sinclair  Scott  Nested  Pea  Graders,  first 
class  condition. 

J.  Langrall  &  Bro.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Wanted  —  Machinery 

WANTED  For  cash:  four  used  No.  5  Sprague  Cutters 
in  “as  is”  condition. 

Address  Box  A-2010  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Hot  water  Exhaust  Boxes,  also  complete 
Tomato  machinery,  such  as  Tomato  Washer,  No.  10 
Tomato  Filler,  Tomato  Scalder,  Tomato  Peeling 
Tables,  also  Chisholm  Ryder  Bean  Grader  and  Bean 
Snippers,  also  closed  Retorts,  40”  x  72”. 

Address  Box  A-2011  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

For  Sale  —  Factories 

FOR  SALE— Cannery  located  in  Central  Delaware. 
Suitable  for  canning  of  Tomatoes,  Tomato  Pulp  and 
Apple  Butter. 

The  Industrial  Lease  Dept.,  The  Great  A.  &  P. 

Tea  Co., 

_ _  420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City 

FOR  SALE— A  real  bargain.  Well  equipped  two  line 
tomato  and  bean  factory  in  Missouri.  Plenty  of 
acreage,  labor  and  water.  Electric  power  and  rail¬ 
road  facilities. 

Address  Box  B-2009  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— Cannery  for  packing  peas,  beans,  corn 
and  tomatoes,  unlimited  capacity.  Located  in  town 
of  2,000  population,  in  large  farming  section  on 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland.  Three  boilers,  engines, 
retorts,  etc.,  artesian  well,  generator.  Also  water 
and  electric  power  from  town;  shanties  for  help. 
Railroad  siding  at  both  packinghouse  and  warehouse 
with  storage  capacity  of  one  hundred  thousand  cases. 

Address  Box  A-1999  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

For  Sale  —  Seed 

FOR  SALE — 18,000  pounds  each  Surprise  and  Perfect¬ 
ion  Pea  Seed,  1934  grown. 

Address  Box  7,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

Help  Wanted 

WANTED  -  Processor  for  meat  -  beef,  pork,  chicken,  etc.,  -  fac¬ 
tory.  A  man  who  is  master  of  the  situation,  and  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  business.  Give  reference,  and  state  salary. 

Address  Box  B-1997  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED  For  sales  work,  by  established  and  nationally  known 
firm,  a  competent  and  experienced  preserver  schooled  in  actual 
production  of  entire  jelly  and  preserve  line.  He  must  be  capable 
of  efficiently  demonstrating  their  products  to  preservers  and 
able  to  properly  assist  them  in  their  various  problems.  Please 
give  details  as  to  age,  experience,  references,  etc.,  in  first  letter, 
all  of  which  will  be  held  strictly  confidential. 

Address  Box  B-1995  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Manager-Superintendent.  Chance  for  party  with 

some  capital  to  buy  into  an  established  business  canning  peas, 
beans  and  tomatoes. 

_ Address  Box  B-2004  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Experienced,  competent  man  to  pack  quality  soups, 
spaghetti,  pork  &  beans,  etc.  Give  experience,  references,  age 
and  salary  expected  in  reply. 

Address  Box  B-2013  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Situations  Wanted 

POSITION  WANTED — Mr.  Canner,  do  you  require  the  services 
of  a  meat  and  vegetable  canning  superintendent?  May  I  offer 
my  25  years’  experience  in  this  line  as  a  quality  packer? 

Address  Box  B-2000  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— By  Superintendent  in  town  or  city.  This 
man  is  a  factory  installer  and  a  fine  quality  packer  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  also  meats  of  all  kinds.  In  the  game  25  years;  age 
44;  best  of  health.  Fine  references  as  well  as  personality.  Has 
packed  meat  for  the  Government. 

Address  Box  B-2008  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED- By  man  at  present  employed  in  sales  and 
production  for  a  firm  making  300%  increase  in  business  during 
the  depression.  Familiar  with  both  jobbing  and  chain  store 
trade,  also  contact  man  with  brokers.  Can  furnish  best  of  re¬ 
ferences. 

Address  Box  B-2005  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED  -  By  Factory  Superintendent.  Have  had  15 
years  experience  canning  corn,  beans  and  apples.  Can  furnish 
best  of  references  as  to  ability  and  character.  Age  38.  Will 
go  anywhere.  Would  consider  some  other  position  packing  other 
products,  if  chance  for  advancement. 

Address  Box  B-2014  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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Crown  Picked  Certified  Tomato 


This  strain  of  Tomato  seed  is  saved  from  the 
first  pickings  or  first  hands  of  the  certified  fields. 
Picking  it  in  this  manner  we  get  but  few  pounds  per 
acre.  The  seed  is  earlier  than  that  of  the  regular 
crop.  We  have  Crown  Picked  Certified  Tomato 
Seed  of 

Earliana  Marglobe 

Bonny  Best  Landreth  Sunrise 

Break  O’Day  Greater  Baltimore 

We  sell  our  Tomato  Seed  only  in  1  /A,  1/2  and 
1  lb.  packages,  the  Certified  and  Crown  Picked  Certi¬ 
fied  wrapped  in  moist-proof  cellophane.  1  he  Crown 
Picked  Certified  Seed  is  treated  and  the  seed  there¬ 
fore,  has  a  greenish  tinge. 

If  there  are  any  other  varieties  of  seeds  you  wish 
for  Spring  planting,  write  us  and  we  will  be  glad  to 
quote. 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY,  Pe'K 

BUSINESS  FOUNDED  1784  150  YEARS  IN  BUSINESS 


AYARS  TOMATO  JUICE  FILLER 

,  Used  by  lead  ing  Manu- 

AYARS  MACHINE  CO  Salem,  New  Jersey 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Is  Business  as  Effeminate  as  Some  Infer? — Grapefruit  Runs 
Wild — Florida’s  Best  Season — ^Tomatoes  Begin  Advancing — 
Some  Futures  Open,  Most  Not  Yet. 

RADE  RELEASED?  —  The  general  feeling 
throughout  the  industry  seems  to  be  that  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  decision  in  the  gold  case,  has  struck 
the  fetters  from  buying,  and  that  business  has  resumed 
on  a  good  scale.  Fine,  but  it  surely  is  difficult  to  take 
that  seriously  as  the  cause.  Is  business  so  psychologi¬ 
cal,  that  is  so  jumpy,  so  given  to  hysterics,  so  jittery 
as  to  stand  in  fearsome  idleness  until  the  Court  decides 
whether  or  not  a  lucky  few  get  a  lot  of  money  they 
never  earned,  a  fat  dividend  they  were  in  no  way  en¬ 
titled  to,  i.  e.,  that  they  be  paid  $1,690  for  a  $1,000 
Liberty  Bond  they  bought,  but  for  which  they  paid  no 
gold,  never  before  asked  that  the  coupons  be  paid  in 
gold,  and  in  which  the  word  “gold,”  in  ordinary  prac¬ 
tice  and  understanding,  means  just  “good  money,”  the 
same  as  the  old  term  “payable  in  coin  of  the  realm?” 
Can  it  be  possible  that  business  is  that  way?  Have 
hard  headed,  common-sensed  business  men  become  that 
effeminate?  Nonsense!  of  course  not.  Ex-President 
Hoover  has  just  said  that  if  we  would  but  return  to 
the  gold  standard  all  business  would  revive,  industry 
and  employment  resume  and  the  depression  end.  Are 
those  same  business  men  just  referred  to,  refusing  to 
do  more  business,  deliberately  refusing  to  sell  more 
goods,  refusing  to  open  their  factories  to  full  time 
employment  when  they  might,  holding  business  off — 
until  we  get  back  onto  a  gold  standard  ?  Do  our  mer¬ 
chants,  manufacturers,  producers  and  great  labor  em¬ 
ployers  like  such  “pap” ;  do  they  feel  complimented  at 
the  implied  estimate  of  their  intelligence,  or  rather  lack 
of  it?  Isn’t  it  too  insulting  for  anything?  We’ve  al¬ 
ways  thought  that  the  most  rankling  insult  possible  is 
to  impugn  a  man’s  intelligence;  to  treat  him  as  if  he 
were  a  baby,  unable  to  think  or  reason  for  himself. 
What  we  seem  to  need  more  than  a  return  to  the  gold 
standard,  or  anything  else,  is  a  return  of  masculinity 
— men.  Virile  men  with  the  ability  to  think — and  to 
act. 

THE  MARKET — Grapefruit  stole  the  stage  this 
week ;  8  ounce  jumped  in  price  from  55c  to  65c ;  No.  2’s 
from  $1.05  to  $1.121/2 ;  5’s  from  $3.30  to  $3.65.  The 


“wise”  operators  who  waited  for  better  prices,  in  the 
face  of  the  frost  damage  to  this  fruit,  now  pay  for  their 
short-sightedness.  Even  grapefruit  juice,  as  if  to  con¬ 
found  our  early  guess  that  they  were  turning  too  much 
of  it  into  juice,  joined  the  upward  procession,  and  is 
higher  all  along  the  line. 

And  while  your  thoughts  are  down  in  Florida,  with 
grapefruit,  and  entirely  as  a  market  indicator,  do  you 
know  that  the  Florida  hotels  and  resorts  are  having 
the  banner  year_of  all  time?  No  boom,  just  good,  solid 
business,  and  Florida  has  recovered  from  her  depres¬ 
sion,  and  is  a  huge  consumer  of  canned  foods.  She 
may  need  all  the  tomatoes  she  can  pack  this  spring  to 
feed  her  local  trade,  for  tomatoes,  like  grapefruit,  are 
climbing  out  of  reach.  It  seems  a  little  early  for  the 
procession  which  all  well  posted  men  knew  would  take 
place  in  canned  tomatoes,  due  to  the  rapidly  declining 
supplies,  but  it  seems  to  be  on  the  move.  No.  I’s  have 
stepped  up  to  571/2C,  in  the  quotations  and  no  one  can 
say  how  high  in  the  opinion  of  the  holders ;  2’s  to  about 
90c ;  2i/>’s  to  about  $1.20,  and  3’s  going  to  $1.25 ;  lO’s 
at  $4.00  or  so.  Tomato  prices  will  be  nominal,  that  is 
a  matter  of  adjustment  between  the  buyer  who  wants 
them  and  the  holder  who  has  them  to  sell,  from  now 
until  next  fall.  Southern  tomato  growers  and  canners 
are  hoping  to  get  a  crop,  and  pack,  through  and  onto 
the  market  before  summer,  and  there  will  be  some ;  but 
canned  tomatoes  supplies  are  so  low  that  unless  the 
new  packed  goods  are  of  trashy  quality,  there  will  like¬ 
ly  be  no  break  in  market  prices.  And  there  is  not  much 
chance  for  any  considerable  break  even  next  fall.  Even 
if  we  get  a  big  pack  this  season,  it  will  not  be  until 
next  season  that  the  expected  break  will  come.  Keep 
that  in  mind  when  you  sell  futures.  There  is  no  good 
reason  in  the  world  to  sell  futures  at  low  prices. 

Incidentally  this  futures  question  is  muddled.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  the  pea  canners  have  opened  the  futures 
market,  as  note  the  report  by  the  Wisconsin  canners ; 
and  while  you  are  noting  it,  see  what  nice  presents 
some  canners  have  made  to  their  buyers.  We  mean 
the  wide  difference  in  prices.  That  just  means  that 
some  canners  have  been  too  generous,  lacked  proper 
information,  or  are  poor  business  men.  No  good  rea¬ 
son  for  such  variations. 

But  in  general  futures  have  not  opened  wide.  In 
this  section  most  canners  are  not  anxious  to  sell ;  when 
approached  they  shake  their  heads.  Not  going  to  quote 
figures  here,  but  other  market  reports  mention  them, 
and  that  will  give  you  the  drift.  Those  buyers  who 
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regularly  buy  a  certain  amount  of  their  requirements 
from  canners  that  they  have  dealt  with  for  years,  have 
placed  their  orders.  In  fact  this  trading  has  been  very 
good,  and  this,  of  course,  is  the  ideal  sort  of  trading: 
the  buyer  knows  he  will  get  the  kind  of  goods  he  wants, 
pays  a  price  he  knows  will  make  it  worth  while  to  the 
canner,  and  the  canner  strains  every  energy  to  deliver 
fully  up  to  expectation.  There  will  be  a  vast  increase 
in  such  business  when  the  name  on  the  label  clause 
becomes  law. 

Spinach  prices  are  firm  here  because  the  stock  is  all 
cleaned  up,  but  on  the  Coast,  with  a  good  crop  in  sight, 
and  some  carry-over  to  reckon  with,  it  is  said  the  spin¬ 
ach  pack  there  will  be  restricted:  kept  at  a  figure, 
which  with  the  carry-over,  can  be  marketed  at  a  profit. 
That’s  the  sort  of  improved  business  procedure  that  is 
worthwhile. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 

Opening  Prices  Named — Buyers  Planning  With  Confidence  as 
a  Result  of  Gold  Decision — Soviet  Production  Up — Spot 
Tomatoes  on  Rise — Spot  Fruits  Well  Held — Other 
Items  Firm 

New  York,  February  21,  1935. 

HE  SITUATION — The  past  week  has  been  fea¬ 
tured  by  the  naming  of  opening  prices  on  a  number 
of  products,  and  the  futures  outlook  is  now 
shaping  up  to  the  point  where  buyers  are  willing  to 
make  more  extensive  commitments.  Trading  in  the 
spot  market  was  along  broader  lines  during  the  week, 
although  activity  slackened  somewhat  in  mid-week, 
due  to  the  effect  of  the  holiday  Friday. 

THE  OUTLOOK — With  the  gold  decision  clearing 
up  the  atmosphere  with  respect  to  the  Government’s 
monetary  policy,  buyers  are  now  in  a  position  to  plan 
their  forward  operations  with  more  confidence,  and 
an  increased  demand  for  futures  is  evident.  Distribu¬ 
tors  in  general  are  fairly  well  stocked  with  canned 
foods  from  the  1934  packs,  but  as  the  handling  of  this 
pack  has  been  generally  quite  profitable,  the  trade  is 
inclined  to  book  heavily  on  1935  packs  in  anticipation 
of  a  continued  favorable  market. 

NRA  OUTLOOK — Some  concern  is  expressed  in 
trade  circles  over  the  attacks  on  NRA  by  the  group 
headed  by  Senator  Nye,  but  it  is  generally  felt  that 
President  Roosevelt’s  announced  plan  to  call  for  a  two- 
year  extension  of  NRA  will  meet  with  Congressional 
approval.  Operation  of  the  codes  has  been  fairly 
successful  in  the  grocery  industry,  and  the  trade  in 
general  appears  behind  this  recovery  step. 

SOVIET  OUTPUT  UP — Amtorg  Trading  Corpora¬ 
tion  reports  that  the  output  of  canned  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  in  Russia  during  1934  totaled  230,000,000  cans, 
according  to  preliminary  estimates,  an  increase  of 
16,000,000  cans  over  1933.  Production  of  canned  fruit 
amounted  to  79,000,000  cans,  with  92,000,000  cans  of 
tomato  soup  and  tomato  paste  packed,  and  59,000,000 


cans  of  other  vegetables.  The  production  program  for 
1934  was  overfulfilled  for  fruit  and  tomato  canning, 
but  the  plan  for  canned  vegetables  was  not  fully 
accomplished  due  to  late  deliveries  of  fresh  vegetables. 

QUOTES  NEW  PACKS— Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby 
this  week  announced  opening  prices  on  com  and  peas, 
quoting  fancy  corn  at  $1.00  per  dozen  for  Crosby, 
Country  Gentleman  and  Golden  Bantam,  with  whole 
kernel  quoted  10  cents  higher.  For  peas,  the  company 
quoted  standard  sweets  at  971/2  cents  for  5  sieve,  with 
fancy  quoted  from  $1.25  for  No.  5  sieve  up  to  $1.70 
for  No.  1  sieve.  Early  June  standards  are  quoted  at 
95  cents  for  No.  4  sieve,  $1.05  for  3  sieve,  and  $1.15 
for  No.  1  sieve,  with  fancy  Early  Junes  posted  from 
$1.40  for  3  sieve  up  to  $1.70  for  1  sieve. 

TOMATOES  ADVANCE — Southern  tomatoes  con¬ 
tinue  to  work  toward  higher  levels,  canners  this  week 
advancing  their  quotations  to  55  cents  for  Is,  85  cents 
for  2s,  $1.20  for  3s,  and  $4.00  for  10s,  all  f.  o.  b.  can¬ 
neries.  The  evident  strength  in  the  spot  market  has 
attracted  more  buying  interest,  and  distributors  are 
showing  more  of  an  inclination  to  add  to  their  inven¬ 
tories.  California  and  midwestern  packs  are  showing 
an  upward  tendency,  but  as  yet  no  general  price  in¬ 
creases  have  been  noted. 

GRAPEFRUIT  EASIER — Reflecting  Government 
reports  of  a  heavy  crop  increase,  Florida  grapefruit 
canners  have  revised  their  prices  for  new  pack  down¬ 
ward  in  a  number  of  instances,  with  the  market  fancy 
No.  2s  now  quoted  at  a  range  of  $1.00  to  $1,021/^  per 
dozen,  f.  o.  b.  canneries.  Demand  is  fair. 

TRIAL  BALLOONS — A  number  of  offerings  of  new 
pack  California  canned  fruits,  at  specified  amounts 
under  formal  opening  prices,  have  been  noted  in  the 
market  this  week.  These  offerings  are  generally 
regarded  as  “trial  balloons,”  sent  up  to  bring  out  some 
idea  of  buyers’  price  views,  but  thus  far  the  trade  has 
apparently  refused  to  nibble.  The  spot  market  for 
1934  packed  canned  fruits  is  well  held  on  practically 
all  items,  although  additional  buying  for  coast  ship¬ 
ment  has  eased  off  somewhat  since  mid-month. 

CORN — Buyers  are  apparently  of  the  belief  that 
opening  prices  for  new  pack  Maine  corn  are  out  of 
line,  and  are  reported  to  be  holding  off  the  market. 
In  some  quarters,  it  is  reported  that  canners  and  dis¬ 
tributors  are  discussing  the  possibility  of  a  concession, 
variously  reported  at  from  2i/^  to  5  per  cent  off  open¬ 
ing  prices,  but  thus  far  nothing  tangible  has  developed 
in  this  connection.  Carryover  stocks  are  not  large, 
and  the  market  is  well  held  on  old  pack. 

SALMON — Coast  reports  note  a  steady  to  firm 
market  prevailing  on  salmon,  particularly  top  grades. 
Canners  are  quoting  the  market  for  prompt  shipment 
at  90  to  95  cents  for  chums,  $1.00  to  $1.10  for  pinks, 
and  $1.75  for  tall  reds,  with  fancy  Chinooks  quoted  at 
$3.25  for  pounds  and  $1.75  and  up  for  halves,  all  f.  o.  b. 
Seattle.  Jobbers  are  showing  more  interest  in  offer¬ 
ings,  anticipating  an  increased  demand  as  a  result  of 
the  steadily  advancing  market  for  fresh  meats,  which 
is  expected  to  bring  about  greater  consuming  demand 
for  canned  fish. 

SHRIMP — The  shrimp  market  has  firmed  up  on 
reports  indicating  that  a  major  chain  has  taken  some 
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50,000  cases  off  the  market.  This  quantity  is  more  canned  field  corn  (thinking  it  was  sweet  corn)  declared 


than  25  per  cent  of  reported  holdings  at  the  canneries. 
The  market  holds  steady  at  $1.15  to  $1.20  per  dozen 
at  the  canneries. 

CUT  SPINACH  PACK — California  advices  indicate 
that  canners  are  not  planning  on  a  heavy  spring  pack 
of  spinach.  Some  canneries,  which  normally  pack  this 
item,  are  reported  to  be  passing  up  spinach  this  spring, 
and  other  packers  will  can  less  than  their  usual 
quantities. 

CHAIN  STORE  STRIKE— With  employes  of  some 
400  or  500  James  Butler  Grocery  Co.  stores  in  Greater 
New  York  having  decided  to  strike  to  force  recognition 
by  the  company  of  the  Grocery  Chain  Store  Executives 
and  Employes’  Association,  the  labor  situation  in  the 
grocery  chains  is  coming  to  a  head.  The  Butler  strike 
vote  was  taken  last  week,  but  thus  far  the  union 
leaders  have  not  yet  ordered  the  walkout.  Efforts  are 
being  continued  by  the  unions  to  force  other  grocery 
chains  here  into  line.  In  trade  circles  it  is  reported 
that  the  probable  upshot  of  the  labor  union  invasion 
of  the  chain  grocery  field  will  be  the  closing  down  of 
numerous  retail  units. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Cold  Decision  and  Code  Enforcement  Expected  to  Firm 
Futures — Field  Corn  Taking  its  Toll — Spot  Tomatoes  Dull — 
Peas  Cleaning  Up — Good  Futures  Business. 

February  22,  1935. 

UPREME  COURT  DECISION— Will  canned  food 
prices  advance  as  a  result  of  these  decisions  ?  That 
is  the  question  that  has  been  asked  all  around  the 
Chicago  market  ever  since  last  Monday.  It  seems  to 
be  the  general  opinion  that  as  far  as  spots  are  con¬ 
cerned,  prices  have  advanced  just  about  as  high  as 
anyone  can  expect  and  as  applied  to  futures,  everything 
will  depend  upon  the  extent  of  acreage  planted  by  the 
principal  vegetable  canners  and  weather  conditions 
during  the  growing  season.  Meanwhile,  futures  are 
likely  to  harden  and  added  strength  develop. 

N.  C.  A.  CODE — Reports  have  it  that  this  year  the 
Canners’  Code  is  going  to  be  enforced  in  a  far  more 
strict  manner  than  last  year.  Much  discussion  has 
arisen  in  regard  to  the  open  price  feature  and  just  how 
that  will  work  out  with  the  canner  who  accepts  of 
orders  at  less  than  his  published  list. 

GENERAL  MARKET — Weather  conditions  through¬ 
out  the  Chicago  territory  have  been  more  favorable  for 
housewives  to  get  out  and  do  shopping.  This  coupled 
with  the  drives,  displays  and  feature  sales  of  canned 
foods  by  both  the  chain  and  retailer  has  materially  in¬ 
creased  canned  food  consumption  during  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  weeks.  General  quotations  on  spots  range  from 
firmness  to  decided  strength.  The  volume  of  future 
business  is  developing  in  an  encouraging  manner. 

CORN — The  packing  of  field  corn  last  season  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  slow  up  distribution.  Several  instances  have 
recently  been  sighted  where  the  consumer,  purchasing 


that  never  again,  would  canned  corn  enter  the  home. 
All  thinking  men  in  the  industry  realize  that  when 
those  canners  went  “hay-wire”  last  fall  in  packing  field 
corn  that,  trouble  would  develop  later  on  and,  it  looks 
as  if  the  trouble  is  now  before  several  of  our  local  mer¬ 
chants.  Good  No.  2  tin  standard  sweet  corn  is  selling 
in  a  small  way  at  $1.05,  F.  0.  B.  middle  west  factory 
points. 

Future  corn  prices  have  now  been  generally  named. 
The  bulk  of  the  business  recorded  to  date  has  been  on 
the  vacuum  whole  kernel  grades,  prices  on  which  range 
from  $1.05  to  $1.15,  F.  0.  B.  Illinois  and  Minnesota 
points.  Some  No.  10  tin  future  corn  business  has  also 
been  recorded.  The  standard  and  extra  standard 
grades  of  white  corn  have  apparently  been  backward. 

TOMATOES — The  spot  market  has  been  devoid  of 
interest.  Not  much  buying  has  been  registered  in  Chi¬ 
cago  the  past  week  or  ten  days.  No.  2  tin  standards 
are  still  nominally  quoted  at  90c,  F.  0.  B.  Indiana  can¬ 
nery  with  No.  21/)  standards  at  $1.17i/^. 

Future  tomatoes  are  selling  when  canners  make  con¬ 
cessions.  At  the  full  list,  published  in  this  column 
February  4th,  the  volume  is  light. 

PEAS — Spots  are  cleaning  up.  Not  many  left  in 
iWisconsin.  Holders,  however,  are  pushing  their  small 
surplus  out  at  a  slight  concession  here  and  there,  not 
with  any  thought  of  breaking  the  market  but  of  try¬ 
ing  to  place  the  distributor  who  is  interested,  in  a 
position  where  he  can  in  turn  push  the  goods  to  the 
retailer’s  shelf. 

Future  peas  are  being  booked  right  along  and  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  larger  canners  in  Wisconsin  have  either 
withdrawn  from  the  market  entirely  or  have  with¬ 
drawn  on  some  of  the  popular  sizes. 

LIMA  BEANS — Why  do  not  lima  beans  sell  better? 
Limas  have  all  of  the  excellent  food  qualities  as  peas 
and,  are  more  reasonably  priced  today  than  peas.  70 
per  cent  of  the  large  1934  pack  is  reported  as  having 
been  sold.  Michigan  canners  are  off  the  market  and 
what  little  lima  bean  business  is  being  recorded  goes 
to  the  Maryland  and  Delaware  canner,  where  No.  2 
tin  mediums  at  $1.05  and  No.  2  fancy  small  at  $1.20 
are  quoted. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — Those  cheap  sellers 
of  No.  2  tin  extra  standard  cut  wax  at  75c  delivered 
Chicago  have  been  run  to  cover  and  the  report  is  there 
are  no  more.  80c  seems  to  be  the  bottom  price  today. 
Good  No.  2  tin  standard  cut  green  beans  are  available 
at  80c  Wisconsin  cannery  points. 

SALMON — Red  salmon  is  very  strong  and  brokers 
report  difficulty  in  securing  confirmation  on  the  basis 
of  $1.75  coast  for  No.  1  tails.  The  supply  of  reds  is 
held  largely  by  two  of  the  advertised  salmon  canners. 
No.  1  tall  pinks  are  quoted  at  $1.05  coast. 

FOOD  CONGRESS — That’s  the  term  one  now  hears 
as  applied  to  the  recent  big  conventions  at  the  Hotel 
Stevens.  Apparently  it  is  felt  that  those  meetings  have 
outgrown  the  mere — Convention.  It  is  more  of  a — 
Food  Congress.  There’s  a  lot  of  truth  in  that. 

It  would  be  a  shame  to  see  those  meetings  split  up 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  proper  arrangement  can  be 
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worked  out  so  that  the  congress  will  continue  to  hold 
forth.  To  do  that,  however,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
some  of  the  big  shots  among  the  canners  as  well  as  the 
canning  machinery  supply  folk  give  up  some  of  their 
rooms.  Gossip  has  it  that  a  number  of  firms  had  as 
high  as  50  to  75  rooms  reserved,  only  a  small  portion 
of  which  were  really  occupied. 

If  the  canners  would  be  allotted  rooms  only  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  the  machinery  companies  would  limit  their 
reception  rooms,  then  everything  ought  to  work  out 
satisfactorily  to  all. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Good  Weather  Helps  Oyster  Pack — Canning  Shrimp  Scarce — 

Turnip  Greens  Pack  About  to  Start,  Followed  by  Beans. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  February  22,  1935. 

YSTERS — The  oyster  pack  received  a  setback 
the  first  part  of  this  month,  due  to  bad 
weather,  but  it  has  picked  up  in  production 
since  favorable  weather  set  in  and  we  have  a  predic¬ 
tion  from  the  weatherman  that  we  are  going  to  have 
fair  weather  all  this  week  in  this  section,  therefore 
it  is  expected  that  the  canning  of  oysters  will  move 
along  in  high  gear. 

Anyhow,  the  pack  started  off  auspiciously  this 
week  with  the  weather  cold  and  fair  and  whether  it 
holds  out  this  way,  remains  to  be  seen,  because  it  does 
not  take  much  to  upset  the  planet  Neptune. 

Astronomy  teaches  us  that  Neptune  is  the  most 
remote  planet  of  the  solar  system,  but  the  quick  way 
in  which  it  can  change  sunshine,  clear  weather  into 
rain  and  rough  seas,  makes  us  believe  that  Neptune 
is  just  around  the  corner  and  mythically  speaking, 
the  god  Helios  has  very  little  control  over  the  god 
Neptune. 

One  would  imagine  that  as  oysters  are  stationery 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bays  that  they  could  be  fished 
out  any  time  during  good  weather  and  bad  weather  too, 
but  such  is  not  the  case,  because  the  oyster  reefs  that 
are  covered  with  miles  and  miles  of  open  bay  waters, 
can  only  be  tonged  or  dredged  with  boats,  so  it  is 
impossible  for  the  men  to  work  when  the  wind  is  blow¬ 
ing  too  hard  and  the  bay  waters  too  rough. 

When  the  bay  is  in  this  upset  condition  the  men 
cannot  stand  up  on  the  decks  of  the  boats,  much  less 
be  able  to  handle  the  gear. 

Only  last  week,  John  Plash,  a  twenty-year-old 
young  man  from  Bon  Secour  fell  overboard  while  try¬ 
ing  to  dredge  in  rough  weather  and  he  drowned  before 
his  three  companions  could  get  to  him  to  rescue  him, 
so  the  hazards  of  the  bay  in  bad  weather  are  too 
great  to  undertake  working  in  it. 

The  movement  of  cove  oysters  is  light  at  this  time, 
but  it  is  no  more  than  can  be  expected  after  the  im¬ 
mediate  demands  of  the  trade  are  supplied.  The  rush 
is  over  with  and  buyers  take  their  time  about  stock¬ 


ing  up.  Now  and  then  we  have  a  spurt,  but  they 
don’t  last  long. 

The  price  of  cove  oysters  is  $1.05  per  dozen  for 
five  ounce  and  $2.10  per  dozen  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b. 
factory. 

SHRIMP — At  this  time  of  the  year,  the  factories 
that  are  canning  oysters  don’t  fail  to  can  shrimp 
whenever  available,  but  there  have  not  been  any  this 
past  week  and  therefore  the  shrimp  pack  has  been  a 
blank  in  this  section. 

There  were  not  enough  shrimp  produced  this  past 
week  to  supply  the  raw  market  and  it  has  been  very 
difficult  for  the  retail  markets  to  procure  raw  headless 
shrimp.  The  shrimp  that  they  did  get  were  small  and 
medium  and  no  large  available. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.10  per  dozen  for 
small;  $1.15  per  dozen  for  medium  and  $1.20  per  dozen 
for  large,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

TURNIP  GREENS — ^The  planting  of  turnip  greens 
has  been  going  on  and  the  canning  of  them  will  start 
as  soon  as  they  are  matured  enough.  However,  from 
the  looks  of  things,  the  canners  will  have  strong  com¬ 
petition  from  the  produce  dealers  this  season,  because 
there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  vegetables  in  this  section 
and  a  fancy  price  from  the  produce  market  may  divert 
the  bulk  of  the  turnip  greens  planted  for  the  can¬ 
neries  to  the  produce  market.  This  invariably  hap¬ 
pens  when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  vegetables. 

The  price  of  turnip  greens  is  85c  per  dozen  for  No. 
2  and  $3.75  per  dozen  for  No.  10,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

STRINGLESS  BEANS — The  canners  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  will  soon  be  turning  their  thoughts  to  beans, 
which  is  the  most  important  vegetable  pack  that  we 
have. 

This  section  may  not  figure  very  much  with  others 
in  quantity  of  beans  canned,  but  when  it  comes  to 
quality,  we  are  there,  and  don’t  know  whether  it  is  the 
grade  of  beans  that  we  grow  here  or  the  care  that  the 
packers  use  in  selecting  the  raw  material,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  the  canners  of  this  section  invariably 
get  a  little  better  price  for  their  product,  so  we  are 
justly  proud  of  our  bean  pack. 

The  price  of  cut  stringless  beans  is  80c  per  dozen 
for  No.  2  and  $4  per  dozen  for  No.  10,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 


Filler  Boot 

Hanoen  Sanitary  Kraut  Hansen  Quality  Pea  Grader 
Filler  Hansen  Four  Roll  Beet 

Hansen  Automatic  Tomato  Topper 

Filler  Hansen  Sanitary  Gallon  FiBer 

^  Hansen  Whole  Grain  Corn  Cutter  ^ 

Hansen  Chili  Con  Came  Filler 


HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORP. 

CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 

Spot  Business  Slack — Warmer  Weather  Aids  Spinach  Crop; 
Packing  to  Begin  Shortly — Preparing  for  Asparagus  Packing — 
Growers  Asking  Price  High — Far-West  Canned  Pea  Production 
Mounting — Canners  League  to  Meet  March  7th  to  9th. 

Berkeley,  Calif.,  February  21,  1935. 

POT  BUSINESS  is  not  showing  a  great  deal  of 
life,  but  this  is  not  causing  canners  much  concern 
since  their  holdings  are  in  good  shape,  with  a  very 
few  exceptions.  Distributors  seem  inclined  to  allow 
stocks  to  get  very  low  before  making  replacements,  but 
insist  on  speedy  deliveries  once  orders  are  placed.  The 
quick  filling  of  orders  has  become  a  feature  with  many 
packers  and  often  sizeable  orders  are  filled  and  the 
goods  on  their  way  the  same  day  as  received,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  a  week  or  so  in  former  days. 

SPINACH — The  spinach  crop  is  coming  along  fast, 
aided  by  warmer  weather,  and  it  will  be  but  a  short 
time  until  packing  will  be  under  way.  Future  prices 
were  named  a  month  or  more  ago  by  some  of  the 
smaller  interests,  but  the  larger  packers  are  with¬ 
holding  their  opening  lists  until  crop  conditions  be¬ 
come  more  settled.  They  consider  the  prices  put  out 
so  far  to  be  too  low  and  suggest  that  $1.10  for  No.  21/4 
spinach  would  be  more  in  line  with  prospective  costs, 
instead  of  the  95  cents  and  90  cents  quoted  by  some 
interests.  In  the  meantime  they  are,  of  course,  book¬ 
ing  business  subject  to  approval  of  their  opening  prices 
when  named. 

ASPARAGUS — Several  shipments  of  fresh  aspara¬ 
gus  have  been  received  in  the  San  Francisco  market 
and  these  will  increase  steadily  in  volume  during  the 
next  few  weeks.  Canners  are  commencing  to  get  their 
plants  in  shape,  and  operations  will  get  under  way 
about  the  end  of  March,  according  to  present  plans. 
The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Association  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  public  hearing  on  a  proposed  marketing 
agreement  and  license  for  canning  asparagus  to  be 
held  during  the  week  at  Berkeley,  and  it  is  expected 
that  a  decision  on  this  will  be  announced  at  an  early 
date.  Holdings  of  canned  asparagus  are  melting  away 
rapidly  and  some  of  the  large  canners  have  but  a  few 
items  to  offer. 

Growers  are  commencing  to  submit  their  ideas  to 
canners  on  what  they  consider  proper  prices  for 
cherries,  peaches  and  pears,  and,  as  usual,  these  are 
quite  lofty.  Most  canners  feel  that  prices  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  are  now  about  as  high  as  can  be  paid  and  urge 
that  this  level  be  maintained  as  closely  as  possible. 
They  point  out  that  barring  killing  frosts,  production 
of  these  fruits,  especially  peaches  and  pears,  will  be 
larger  than  can  be  handled  and  that  reasonably  low 
prices  will  be  necessary  to  move  any  substantial  part 
of  the  crop  Tomato  growers  are  also  coming  out  for 
higher  prices  for  their  product. 

PEAS — New  life  has  come  into  the  pea  packing 
industry  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  this  section  promises 
to  become  an  important  producer  in  the  no  distant 
future.  At  one  time,  California  was  quite  an  extensive 


producer  of  canned  peas,  but  less  attention  is  now 
being  paid  to  canning  and  more  to  supplying  the  fresh 
vegetable  market.  Just  now,  interest  in  canned  peas 
is  centering  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  indications 
are  that  a  two-million  pack  will  be  made  on  the  Coast 
this  year.  Four  new  plants  will  be  placed  in  operation 
this  year  and  several  other  canning  concerns  will  make 
additions  to  their  equipment  to  handle  peas.  At  least 
seventeen  plants  in  Oregon  and  Washington  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  operate  on  this  crop  during  1935.  Libby, 
McNeill  &  Libby  will  have  a  plant  at  Walla  Walla, 
Wash.,  and  plan  a  pack  of  about  200,000  cases,  while 
the  Hunt  Bros.  Packing  Company  plans  to  pack  peas 
at  Puyallup,  where  it  has  been  confining  its  attention 
to  pumpkin. 

TAXES — The  California  State  Board  of  Equaliza¬ 
tion  has  issued  a  report  revealing  the  fact  that  out  of 
every  $100  paid  in  21/0  per  cent  taxes  on  retail  sales 
during  the  first  eleven  months  of  the  tax,  $15.81  came 
from  grocery  stores.  The  tax  collected  from  restaurant 
owners  represented  7.87  per  cent  of  all  collections, 
so  that  the  tax  on  food  amounts  to  more  than  231/2 
per  cent  of  the  entire  tax.  The  sales  tax  is  supposed 
to  automatically  drop  to  2  per  cent  on  July  1,  but 
Governor  Frank  Merriam  is  urging  the  Legislature  to 
repeal  this  provision  of  the  law  and  increase  the  tax 
to  3  per  cent.  A  strong  effort  is  being  made  by  labor 
interests  to  exempt  food  and  clothing  from  the  sales 
tax. 

CONVENTION — Plans  for  the  annual  convention 
of  the  Canners  League  of  California,  to  be  held  at 
Hotel  Del  Monte,  March  7th  to  9th  inclusive,  are 
nearing  completion,  says  Secretary  Preston  McKinney. 
The  program  will  follow  the  lines  adopted  last  year, 
with  few  set  addresses  and  more  time  allowed  for  dis¬ 
cussion  among  members  on  such  questions  as  market¬ 
ing  agreements,  descriptive  labeling,  legislation,  and 
the  like.  At  the  opening  session.  Dean  C.  B.  Hutchi¬ 
son,  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  will  give  a  talk  on  crop  controls.  Dr.  H.  R. 
Wellman,  who  has  served  this  last  year  as  Chief  of 
the  General  Crops  Section  of  the  AAA,  will  present 
the  stand  of  the  Government  toward  marketing  agree¬ 
ments.  A  closed  session  for  executives  of  canning 
firms  will  be  given  over  to  a  discussion  of  marketing 
agreements  in  general,  and  agreements  already  pro¬ 
posed,  such  as  asparagus,  pears  and  cling  peaches. 

At  the  Friday  evening  session  topics  of  general 
interest  will  be  discussed,  among  these  being  proposed 
standards  for  fruits  for  salad  under  the  McNary- 
Mapes  Amendment  to  the  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act, 
proposed  standards  for  fruit  cocktail  and  spiced  fruits, 
and  the  sugar  drawback  situation.  The  cutting  bees 
will  be  held  as  usual,  cling  peaches  to  be  displayed 
one  day  and  pears,  cherries,  apricots  and  fruits  for 
salad  the  following  day.  The  newly  organized  Pre¬ 
serve,  Maraschino  Cherry  and  Glace  Fruit  Section  of 
the  Canners  League  will  have  a  special  luncheon  meet¬ 
ing  to  be  addressed  by  Dr.  B.  A.  Rudolph,  of  the 
University  of  California. 

The  features  of  entertainment  include  a  36-hole  golf 
tournament  on  the  famous  Pebble  Beach  and  Del 
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Monte  courses,  a  banquet  on  Saturday  evening 
tendered  by  the  American  Can  Company,  preceded  by 
refreshments  by  the  Continental  Can  Company,  and 
cards,  banquet  and  polo  for  women  guests. 

R,  V.  BOUTILLE,  head  of  the  Rogue  River  Valley 
Canning  Co.,  Medford,  Ore.,  is  spending  the  winter  in 
California. 

FRANK  SIMONDS,  first  president  of  the  California 
Olive  Growers’  Association,  passed  away  at  Los 
Angeles  February  10,  following  a  heart  attack. 

WitK  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

{Continued  ftotn  page  j) 

LOSS  AND  DAMAGE  CLAIMS — Of  general  interest  to 
canners  are  two  bills  introduced  into  Congress  covering  adjust¬ 
ment  of  loss  and  damage  claims  with  the  railroads.  Announc¬ 
ing  these  measures,  National-American  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association  says: 

“SPONSORED  by  National-American  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association,  two  bills  today  were  introduced  in  Congress 
designed  to  afford  relief  to  the  trade  in  connection  with  the 
method  of  adjusting  loss  and  damage  claims  against  the  carriers. 
The  bills  are  known  as  Senate  1897  and  a  House  Companion 
Measure. 

“THE  BILLS  would  enlarge  the  authority  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  by  granting  it  jurisdiction  over  loss  and 
damage  claims,  and  if  the  measures  were  enacted  the  Commis¬ 
sion  would  have  authority  to  consider  questions  raised  with 
respect  to  claims,  could  make  all  railroads  parties  defendant, 
and  could  issue  an  order  as  to  the  principles  to  be  applied  in 
settling  loss  and  damage  claims,  and  any  such  order  would  be 
binding  on  all  of  the  railroads,  which  would  be  subject  to  penal¬ 
ties  if  they  disregarded  such  order. 

“FOR  MANY  months  N.-A.  W.  G.  A.  has  been  working  in  the 
interest  of  the  wholesale  grocery  trade  in  an  endeavor  to  solve 
the  preplexing  problems  which  arise  from  time  to  time  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  attempts  of  wholesale  grocers  to  enforce  loss 
and  damage  claims  against  the  railroads. 

“MR.  EDGAR  WATKINS,  Associate  Counsel  for  N.-A.  W. 
G.  A.,  has  spent  some  time  in  Washington  in  conference  at  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  with  Senators  and  Con¬ 
gressmen,  with  the  result  that  the  bills  have  been  introduced 
in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

“YOU  WILL  recall  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  held  that  the  holder  of  a  bill  of  lading  issued  for  an 
interstate  shipment  is  entitled  to  recover  for  the  full  actual 
loss  or  damage  based  upon  the  fair  market  value  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  at  the  point  of  destination  on  the  day  it  should  have  been 
delivered.  The  difficulty  in  attempting  to  adjust  claims  with 
the  railroads  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  failure  of  the  carriers 
to  settle  claims  on  a  basis  which  would  reimburse  the  shipper  for 
his  loss  as  clearly  declared  by  the  courts  in  leading  cases. 

“IN  NUMEROUS  instances  claim  agents  of  the  carriers  have 
taken  the  position  that  they  will  pay  shippers  only  on  the 
basis  of  factory  cost,  plus  freight.  This  arbitrary  stand  taken 
by  claim  agents  has  resulted,  in  many  instances,  in  loss  and 
unfairness  to  wholesale  grocers.  Moreover,  representatives  of 
various  traffic  committees  and  freight  associations,  by  arrange¬ 
ment  which  became  effective  October  1,  1932,  agreed  on  a  settle¬ 
ment  basis  of  factory  cost  plus  freight,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
rule  of  damages  announced  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

“SENATE  BILL  1897,  and  its  House  Companion  are  designed 
to  afford  relief  to  the  wholesale  grocery  trade  from  the  intoler¬ 
able  condition  which  has  resulted  due  to  the  stand  taken  by 
claim  agents  throughout  the  country.” 


NEW  YORK  EXTENSION  SCHOOL  PROGRAM 

HE  twelfth  annual  Extension  School  for  Canners, 
Fieldmen  and  Growers  will  be  held  at  New  York 
Agricultural  Experimental  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
March  5  and  6,  1935.  The  program  follows : 

Tuesday  A.  M. 

Greetings  . Director  U.  P.  Hedrick 

The  Seed  Situation  for  this  Season.. ..Dr.  M.  T.  Munn 

Progress  with  Pea  Inoculants . A.  W.  Hofer 

Discussion:  Is  Pea  Seed  Inoculation  Worthwhile? 

By  several  canners. 

Bean  Mosaic  and  It’s  Control . Dr.  J.  G.  Horsfall 

and  A.  L.  Harrison 

Three  Years  of  Tomato  Club  Work . M.  E.  Simon 

Essentials  for  Success  with  Peas . Clarence  Stacy 

Tuesday  P.  M. 

Fertilizer  Placement  Results . C.  B.  Sayre 

The  Purchase  of  Commercial  Fertilizer, 

Edward  Van  Alstine 

Diseases  of  Sweet  Corn,  Beets,  and  Cabbage, 

Dr.  Charles  Chupp 

Important  Practices  for  Success  with  Sweet  Corn, 

Harvey  Smith  and  A.  M.  Koon 
Field  Demonstration  in  1934  and  Plans  for  1935, 

C.  B.  Raymond 

Banquet 

Meeting  the  Increasing  Market  Competition, 


Dr.  H.  C.  Thompson 

Wednesday  A.  M. 

Report  on  Tomato  Variety  Trials . C.  B.  Sayre 

New  Strains  of  Sweet  Corn  and  Peas  and  Their 
Use  . G.  H.  Rieman 


Discussion :  Local  Trials . W.  Tapley  and  W.  Enzie 

Mosaic  is  Detrimental  to  Quality  in  Raspberries, 

L.  M.  Cooley 

The  Cost  of  Producing  Cannery  Tomatoes  on  115 
Western  New  York  Farms  in  1934.. Dr.  M.  C.  Bond 
Wednesday  P.  M. 

The  Pea  Aphis  and  Other  Insect  Pests, 

Dr.  Hugh  Glasgow 

What’s  New  in  Grading . Spencer  Duncan 

Treating  Pea  Seed  in  1934  with  Red  Copper  Oxide 

to  Assure  Stands . Dr.  J.  G.  Horsfall 

Adjusting  Operations  to  Meet  Cash  Crop  Outlook 
for  1935  . Dr.  M.  C.  Bond 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  St  Co..  *Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  §Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  tin  column  headed  "N.  Y.'*  indicates  f.  o.  h.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Balto.  N.Y. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Colossal,  No.  iVt .  .....—  t2.46 

Peeled,  No.  2% . . 

Large,  No.  2%..............~«......._.............  .......  t2.46 

Peeled.  No.  2^ . . 

Medium,  No.  2^ .  2.50  ....>„ 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2,  round  cans  1.90  t2.00 

Medium,  No.  2 . 

Large.  No.  2 . 

rips.  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq....  .......  ....... 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  . . . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . .  «„.... 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . . .  . 

BAKED  BEANSt 


16  oz . 42% . 

No.  2%  . 80  . 

No.  10  .  2.75  . 

BEANS2 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .76  t.75 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  3.90  t3-75 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 80  . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney,  Standard,  No.  2 . 75  t.75 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.75  t3.75 

LIMA  BEANS!  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.60  tl-^S 

No.  10  .  7.00  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green .  1.20  tl.20 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White.... . 90 

No.  10  .  4.60  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 75  t.80 

No.  10  .  4.00  . 

Soaked,  No.  2.... . . . - 

BEETS! 

liaby.  No.  2 .  1.40  . 

Whole,  No.  2 . 

Whole,  No.  2% . 

Whole,  No.  10 . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 75  . 

Cut,  No.  2% . 1.00  - 

Cut,  No.  10 . 3.26  - 

Sliced,  No.  2 .  1.00  . 

CARROTS! 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2..«...~....... . 76  ........ 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  3.76  - 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 70  ....... 

Diced,  No.  10 .  3.35  . 

CORN! 

Golden  Bai  tarn.  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard.  No.  2 . . . .  .>...« 

Fancy,  No.  10 .  7.65  . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.30  . 

Extra  Standard.  No.  2 .  1.22% . 

Standard,  No.  2 . .  1.16  ....... 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . . . .  ........ 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.10  . 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.00  fl-OO 

Standard,  No.  10 .  6.50  . 

HOMINY! 

Standard  Split,  No.  2,  Tall....„.«. . 60 

No.  2%  . 70  . 

No.  10  . 3.00  _ 

MIXED  VEGETABLES! 

Standard,  No.  2 . 75  . 

No.  10  .  t.76  - 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 80  . . - 

No.  10  . . 4.26  - 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES! 

Standard,  No.  2„........_...._>.......».». . .  ........ 

No.  HI  . 


PEAS!  (Baltimore  pricea,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 


No.  1  Early  June,  4s . . . 75  ........ 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas.  2s .  1.50  tl.35 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas.  3a . . .  1.20  tl.l6 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  1.10  fl.lO 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss .  6.50  . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . .  . 

PUMPKIN! 

SUndard,  No.  2% . . .  .76  _ 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  2.76  „„.... 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 


SAUER  KRAUT! 

Standard,  No.  2„ . . . . 

No.  2%  . 80  t.80 

No.  3  _ _ _  _ _ 

No.  10  .  2.75  . 

SPINACH! 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . tl.l6 

No.  3  . .  . . 

No.  10  .  t3.75 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast* 

Standard,  No.  2% . 95  tl.l5 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.15  t3.75 

SUCCOTASH! 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 95  . 

Standard  Green  Com,  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  .  1.06 


SWEET  POTATOES! 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Factory..  .65  . 

No.  2%  . 86  t.90 

No.  3  . 95  t.95 

No.  10  .  3.00  t3.00 

TOMATOES! 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 60  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 57% . 

No.  2  . 90  . 

F.  O.  B.  County.. . 86  . 

No.  3  .  1.30  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.25  . 

No.  10  .  4.26  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  4.16  . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 55  t.55 

F.  O.  B.  County . 57%  t.55 

No.  2  . 87% . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 85  t.85 

No.  2%  .  1.12% . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.15  . 

No.  3  .  1.20  tl.20 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.17% . 

No.  10  . 4.00  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.80  t4.00 


TOMATO  PUREE!  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1  Whole  Stock . 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock . 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 

TOMATO  JUICE! 

No.  1  . 60  . 

No.  10  .  4.00  t3.00 

TURNIP  GREENS! 

No.  2  . 76  . 

No.  2%  .  1.10  . 

No.  10  .  3.75  . 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


PEARS* 

Balto. 

N.Y. 

Standards,  Keifer  No,  2,  in  syrup.... 
No.  10  . 

1.00 

5.00 

1.75 

2.00 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%.. 
Fancy  . 

tl.75 

t2.10 

tl.85 

t6.76 

Standard,  No.  10 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C. 
Choice,  No.  2%.  Y.  C . 

1.85 

2.10 

tl.66 

tl.76 

tl.96 

Fancy,  No.  2%.  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails 
Seconds,  Yellow.  No.  8 . 

Pies,  Unpeeled.  No.  8 . 

Peeled.  No.  10.  Solid  Pack . 

t'il'e 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced.  Extra,  No.  2% 

Sliced,  Standard.  No.  2% . 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

2.26 

tl.80 

tl.70 

tl.60 

tl.45 

Sliced,  Standard.  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup.  No.  in 

Crushed,  Extra.  No.  10 . 

Eastern  Pie.  Water.  No  10 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 

6.75 

t5.26 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Wsrter,  No.  2 _ 

Red,  Water.  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup.  No.  2 . 

— 

Red,  Syrup.  No.  2 . 

'  ' 

Red,  Water.  No.  10 . 

_ 

STRAWBERRIES! 

Preserved.  No.  1 . 

Preserved.  No.  2 . 

Elxtra,  Preserved.  No.  1 .  . 

Extra,  Preserved.  No.  2 . 

— 

— 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 _ 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy.  No.  2% . 

.  2.40 

t2.50 

No.  los . gioo  tsioo 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 

16  oz..  Factory . . 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans,  Factory...„...„.„„ 
No.  2,  19-oz.  cans,  Factory...._.„.„„ 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  1  doz. . 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doz . . . . 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doz . 

OYSTERS* 


6.25 

3.25 


Canned  Fruits 

APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Maine,  No.  10 . 

.viichigan.  No.  lo . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  3.60  3.50 

Pa.,  No.  3 . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack .  3.90  . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Choice,  No.  2% .  2.50  t2.60 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  . . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . . . 

No.  10  water .  5.25  ........ 

No.  2,  Preserved............... _ 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  6.65  t6.00 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 .  ....... 

Extra  Preserved.  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted,  No.  10 .  6.35  . 

California  Standard,  2% .  t2.10 

Choice,  No.  2% .  t2.30 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  t2.45 

GOOSE3ERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  — . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . 65  . 

No.  2  .  1.12%tl.00 

No.  6  .  3.65  . 

No.  1  Juice . . 65  . . 

No.  2  Juice . 85  . 

No.  6  Juice .  2.90  . . 


Standard,  4  oz . — .  1.00  . . 

5  oz . — .  1.10  tl.lO 

8  oz .  1.86  . 

10  oz . — _  2.10  t2.20 

Selects,  6  oz..— — .... 

SALMONS 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.67%tl.75 

Flat,  No.  % . 't2.36 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.42%tl.30 

Flat,  No.  1 .  1.65  tl.60 

Flat,  No.  % . 1.17%tl.l0 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.07%tl.00 

Pink,  Flat.  No.  % . 80  . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  2.92%t2.76 

Flat.  No.  % . : _  1.86  _ 

Chums,  Tall . 1.00  t.90 

Medium,  Red,  Tall .  1.22%ti.26 

SHRIMPS 

Dry,  No.  1 . 1.10  tl.l6 

Wet,  No.  1.  Large .  1.10  tl.20 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case  S 

%  Oil,  keyless .  2.60  t2.76 

%  Oil,  keys .  2.90  t3.20 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton .  — ..  t3.50 

%  Oil,  Carton .  3.26  t3.46 

%  Mustard,  keyless .  2.60  t3.20 

%  Mustard,  keyless . —  2.35  - _ 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  24’s .  1.60  — - 

TUNA  FISHS  (California),  per  case 

White,  %8  _ 7.80 _ 

White,  Is  . - .  13.65 _ 

Blue  Fin,  %s . 4.86  — — 

Striped,  %s  .  3.40  — — 

Striped,  %8  .  4.76  — — 

Striped,  Is  .  8.40  . 

Yellow,  %s.  Fancy . — — . — —  4.66  — — 

Yellows,  %s.  Fancy——.....———  7.80  — 

Yellow.  Is - 13.66  — * 
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JUDGE 

SYRUPER 


Using  the  Cutler  Method  of 
concentrated  syrup  for  all  grades. 

Unlimited  capacity  in  number 
of  cans  per  niinute. 

Instant  change  from  one  grade 
to  another.  Every  can  full  with 
uniform  cut  outs. 

No  mashed  fruit  or  cans. 

Automatic  throughout. 

Syrup  to  suit  the  fruit. 

No  waste. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  Clutches,  Timers, 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agenta 

Cannera  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simcoe,  Ont.  Can. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


OINK  YOU! 

Two  travelers  arrived  at  the  hotel  and  were  shown 
a  rather  dingy  room. 

“What,”  said  one,  “does  this  pigsty  cost?” 

Promptly  the  proprietress  replied : 

“For  one  pig,  thirty  shillings;  for  two  pigs,  fifty 
shillings.” 

RIGHT! 

“What’s  that  I  smell?”  inquired  the  lady  from  the 
city  as  she  sniffed  the  country  air. 

“That’s  fertilizer,”  answered  the  farmer. 

“For  the  land’s  sake!”  exclaimed  the  lady. 

“Yes,  ma’am,”  assented  the  farmer. 

NO,  TWO  WERE  WON  OVER 

Judge:  What  possible  excuse  did  you  have  for 
acquitting  that  murderer? 

Foreman  of  Jury :  Insanity. 

Judge:  What,  all  twelve  of  you? 

“What’s  the  matter  with  Joe  lately?  His  singing 
has  been  horrible.” 

“He’s  hopelessly  in  love.” 

“Tell  him  to  get  married.” 

“Impossible.  It  takes  two  to  make  a  bargain.” 

“I  understand  you  turned  down  the  presidency  of 
the  corporation.” 

“Yes,  there  was  no  chance  for  advancement.” 

Friend :  Whose  picture  is  that  hanging  over  there  ? 

Artist:  Why,  man,  that’s  the  portrait  I  just  com¬ 
pleted  of  your  wife. 

Friend:  I  never  would  have  recognized  it — ^the  ex¬ 
pression  on  her  face  is  to  peaceful ! 

“Why  does  the  manager  seem  so  partial  to  young 
Saunders?” 

“Because  he’s  the  only  fellow  on  the  staff  who  isn’t 
taking  correspondence  lessons  to  become  manager 
himself!” 

Judge  asked  Negro  in  court:  Would  you  like  a 
lawyer  ? 

“No,  suh,  I  don’t  want  no  lawyer,  but  I  suttenly 
could  use  a  couple  of  good  witnesses.” 

“Any  orders  while  I  was  out?”  asked  the  proprietor 
of  the  shop. 

“Yes,”  replied  the  clerk.  “A  man  came  in  and 
ordered  me  to  put  up  my  hands  while  he  emptied  the 
cash  register.” 
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the  Machinery 


ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  Devices. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 
Asparagus  Machinery. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

Bean  Cutters,  Stringless. 

Bean  Snippers,  Green  String. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J, 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co..  La  Porte.  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

M.  L.  Snyder  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning.  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 

BOXES.  Lug.  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS.  Oil,  Gas.  Gasoline.  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CANS.  Tin.  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co..  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 


WHERE  TO  BUY 

and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 
Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy. ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COOKERS.  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Hoopeston,  HI. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hooi>eston,  Ill. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Fillers. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Eltc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,,  Etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies.  Oan.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 
Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 


ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill, 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetle- 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Com  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 


FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 


FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catsnp,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Spragrue-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

FIRE  EXTINGUISHERS  AND  HOSE 
M.  L.  Snyder  ft  Son,  Philadelphia. 
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GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfra. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
SpraKue-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 

GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Corn  Huskers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mchy. 
Gums,  Labeling. 

Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

INSURANCE.  Canners. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KETTTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 

KETTLES.  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Lehmann  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PASTE,  CANNERS’. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

H.  C.  Chapman,  Detroit,  Mich. 

F,  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A,  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

RUBBER  GOODS.  APRONS,  GLOVES,  BOOTS, 
HOSE,  FIRE  HOSE. 

M.  L.  Snyder  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 

Scales 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEED  TREATMENT. 

Bayer-Semesan  Co.,  Inc.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SEIVES  AND  SCREENS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Rubins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  MachinM. 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brashes,  Braaa 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Barnlng 
Brands,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  General 
Agents. 

Stampers  and  Markers. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 

TANKS.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Spragme-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 

Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Landsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Burton  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit  VegeUbles. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  Sm 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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SUPERIOR  SEEDS 

For  The  Canning  and  Pickling  Industries 


MASTER  MARGLOBE 

When  you  want  a  better  Tomato  than  you  have 
been  using  try  our  MASTER  MARGLOBE.  It  is  as 
nearly  perfect  as  a  Tomato  will  ever  be;  smooth,  good 
deep  scarlet  color,  very  solid,  with  few  seeds  and  is 
wonderfully  productive. 

THE  PRITCHARD  is  another  exceptionally  fine 
variety,  slightly  smaller  and  somewhat  earlier  than 
Marglobe. 

We  are  growers  of  a  complete  line  of  all  seeds 
for  canners  use: 

PEAS,  BEANS,  CORN,  BEET, 
TOMATO,  PUMPKIN,  SQUASH 

Correspondence  Invited. 


F.  H.  WOODRUFF  and  SONS,  Milford/  Conn. 


Branches  and  Shipping  /ioiw/5— TOLEDO,  O.,  ATLANTA,  GA.,  MILFORD,  CONN. 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 


manufacturers  of 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY 600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

V  MAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE  MD.  . 


Reputation  is  a  Responsbility 
as  well  as  a  Reward 


The  temptation  to  cut  corners,  to  reduce  costs  where  it  is  hoped 
that  quality  will  be  only  slightly  affected,  is  a  temptation  to  false 
economy  which  is  everpresent  in  the  face  of  severe  competition. 
The  depression  with  its  pressure  on  prices  and  now  the  codes  with 
their  increasing  of  certain  unavoidable  costs  have  added  greatly  to 
this  temptation  to  skimp  and  save  at  the  expense  of  quality. 

And  where  is  there  greater  scope  for  the  play  of  this  temptation 
than  in  the  field  of  breeding  and  growing  vegetable  seeds?  Here 
the  work  of  one  year — slow,  careful,  painstaking,  experimental, 
expensive — is  not  to  find  its  fruition  until  three,  five,  or  even  ten 
years  later.  Where  could  a  firm  more  easil>  cut  its  corners  than  on 
its  breeding  grounds?  Yet  in  the  long  run  where  could  a  seed 
grower  more  seriously  affect  the  quality  of  his  stocks  than  by  false 
economies  practiced  in  a  time  of  stress  on  his  breeding  grounds? 

During  the  depression  years  the  Associated  Seed  Growers  has 
considerably  increased  the  extent  and  emphasis  of  its  breeding  pro¬ 
gram.  In  personnel  and  equipment  this  work  has  been  expanded 
and  improved.  We  cherish  as  our  most  priceless  asset  the  reputatation 
of  Asgrow  Seeds,  and  we  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  reputation  is  a 
responsibility  as  well  as  a  reward. 


Asgrow  Seeds  are  Well  Bred 

A0Bonat?li  Int. 

Breeders  and  Growers  of  Vegetable  Seeds 
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BREEDING  STATIONS  and  PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  in  ELEVEN  STATES. 


